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HE MOREHEAD PLANETARIUM at the University of North 

Carolina is the sixth Zeiss installation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and is unique in being an integral part of a great university. 
For the student and educator, it is a cosmic laboratory. 

The $3,000,000 gift of John Motley Morehead to his alma mater 
makes a deep and permanent impression upon all who visit it. The 
magnificent building houses not only the great Zeiss instrument, but 
also art and scientific exhibits. The exhibits and Planetarium programs 
are changed about every four or five weeks, except the permanent 
Morehead Art Collection. 

The Copernican Orrery, one of two such installations in the world, 
is an impressive and instructive mechanism. Within a darkened cir- 
cular room, visitors merely press a button to activate a 35-foot model 
of the solar system supported from the ceiling. The five naked-eye 
planets and 13 moons move around the sun at a rate of one earth 
year in 12 minutes, while a tape recording explains the solar system. 
Concealed lighting gives the impression that the orbs are floating in 
space. 

The Planetarium chamber itself is a theater of the stars. In the 
center stands the great Zeiss projector, one of only 16 in the world 
today, capable of carrying the visitors backward or forward in time 
and to any observing point on the earth. On the huge painted stainless 
steel dome, the apex of which is 44 feet above the center of the 
room, the demonstration is presented. Visitors sit on upholstered 
theater seats to watch the stars and other heavenly bodies moving on 
the dome. 

Because the Planetarium instrument itself is so versatile, the pro- 
gram changes frequently. An average of 11 different programs are 
presented each year. Programs from September through May are 
especially adapted for school children. 

Almost 800,000 persons have visited the Morehead Planetarium 
since it opened in 1949. From July 1, 1956 through May of this year, 
the paid attendance was in excess of 77,000, of which more than 
55,000 were children and students from the first grade through col- 
lege. 
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Shortage in College Facilities 
CLIFFORD P. CASE 


HERE IS NO need to remind the American Association of Col- 

legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers that we are facing a 
severe shortage in college facilities. You have already felt the pinch, I 
am sure, and you know that over the next few years the situation is 
going to get much worse unless we do something about it pretty 
quickly. The best answer to the problem that I have been able to 
find is an expansion in the number and capacity of public community 
colleges. I have, therefore, proposed that the Federal Government 
undertake a program of assistance to the states in establishing or ex- 
panding facilities for community colleges over a limited period. 

The community college plan has, as I see it, a number of distinct 
advantages. First of all, it would bring higher education within the 
reach of many qualified youngsters for whom, as things now stand, 
there will simply be no room. President Eisenhower's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School has predicted that by 1970 at 
least six million youngsters will be college bound, roughly double the 
present total. While colleges are straining to meet this tremendous 
surge, it is clear from several estimates that they will not have sufficient 
space to handle this number. 

Secondly, it would make college financially feasible for many young 
people who lack the means to ‘‘go away to college.” The Office of 
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Education estimates that it now costs $1500 for a student to attend 
a public residential college and $2000 to attend a private residential 
college. At the same time, by avoiding the expensive costs of building 
and maintaining dormitories and related facilities, the community 
college plan would be less burdensome from a public point of view 
and would insure the most mileage from each tax dollar. 

I realize that the community college, or junior college as it is known 
in many places, often suffers from a lack of standing. Its alumni do 
not have the status of graduates from four-year institutions. On the 
other hand, many of the two-year colleges have proved themselves 
fully worthy to be included in the scheme of higher education. In- 
deed, they have much to contribute and their value is being more 
widely recognized by four-year institutions. 

Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is an enthusiastic witness on this point. He has said: “Cer- 
tainly, without the excellent junior colleges that are characteristic of 
our state, the present policies of specialization, and high standards of 
admission and graduation in the university would have been extremely 
difficult if not impossible to establish and maintain.” He has also re- 
ported on the quality of junior college training in these words, ‘‘Junior 
college graduates who could have met the admission requirements of 
the university, when they were graduated from high school, do as 
well when they transfer to the University for their junior and senior 
years as do our so-called native students. I would today urge high 
school graduates to attend junior colleges unless there is a compelling 
reason for them to go to a four-year college away from home.” 

The presidents of other leading universities, in commenting on my 
proposal for assisting in the establishment of community colleges, 
have been similarly generous in their endorsement of the idea. Several 
of them have stressed that the shortage in college facilities is quite 
lopsided. The major need lies in developing facilities for freshmen 
and sophomores. Since fully half the freshmen and sophomores in 
four-year institutions drop out at the end of the second year, the 
shortage in the upper grades is not as critical. By absorbing much of 
the freshman and sophomore load, the community colleges make it 
possible for the four-year colleges to do a more effective job on the 
remaining two years and in the professional schools. 

In particular, the community college can ease the pressure on many 
small liberal arts colleges which do such an excellent job now and do 
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not want to expand. Their continued existence and present form is 
essential and desirable. 

In looking at the total educational picture, I think it is important 
to realize that there has been a tremendous growth in the number of 
jobs which require more than a high school education. In its 1947 
report, the President’s Commission on Higher Education estimated 
that in many fields there are five jobs requiring two years of college 
preparatory work for every one that requires four years. This field 
of semiprofessional and technical workers so essential in our society 
has been growing steadily and with little recognition. It includes such 
occupations as architectural and mechanical draftsmen; dieticians; 
technicians in medical and industrial laboratories; bookkeepers; air- 
craft, automotive, and electrical technicians; radio, TV, and electronics 
specialists; dental hygienists; nurses’ aides; and assistants in doctors’ 
and dentists’ offices. This is by no means an exhaustive list. 

Here the community college offers unique advantages. Without 
dilution of academic standards, it can be of direct assistance in pre- 
paring students to find gainful employment near their homes. Its 
curriculum can include courses which will meet local needs for tech- 
nical and semiprofessional schools and benefit not only the student but 
the commercial and industrial development of the area. In local in- 
dustry and commerce it can find faculty specialists not otherwise avail- 
able. The same holds true for specialized equipment. 

Unless we are prepared to reserve higher education for a relative 
few it is essential we begin now to work on a program to increase 
facilities. The community college is not the whole answer, of course, 
but it could go a long way, I believe, to meet the need in the next few 
years. 














Religion and A Religion: 
A Problem in Learning and Teaching 
GEORGE HEDLEY 


I 


NYONE’S religion is his own devotion to his own chosen scheme of 
A values Within this definition of religion in general terms, each 
individual holds to a religion which is his because of heritage, associa- 
tion, learning, and what under his special conditioning he regards as 
reasonable choice. The study of religion is an inclusive enterprise. Ad- 
herence to 4 religion is necessarily exclusive, because it is and has to 
be specific. Confusion about religious teaching arises most commonly 
from failure to distinguish between these two aspects. 

Education in religion has been carried on for a long time, and 
very consciously and deliberately at least since the writing of the 
book of Deuteronomy: ‘‘and thou shalt teach [these words} diligently 
unto thy children.” In an enclosed society such as that of tribal Israel, 
or an embattled one such as later Judah, there was no issue between 
teaching religion and teaching a religion. Information and indoctrina- 
tion went hand in hand, and were not thought to be separable. 

Human mobility, and relatively peaceful intercultural contacts, have 
produced a different situation. A church properly teaches a religion, 
its own. A denominational college is likely to do much the same, 
though with some heart-searching on the part of at least some of its 
faculty. But our American public is religiously miscellaneous, and 
our public institutions may not become defenders of one religious 
position and assailants of another. Our state colleges and universities, 
careful not to propagandize in this area, mostly have concluded that 
they can not teach religion at all. 

This rejection rests upon the tacit assumption that the only way 
religion can be taught is in the inculcation of one particular religion 
or another, after the manner of the churches and the church-related 
colleges. There is a fair question, however, as to whether all the fields 
which the state institutions do enter, and without hesitation, are inevi- 
tably free from parallel dangers of sectarianism. There are unmistak- 
able denominations, with their several chosen and conjfiicting prophets, 
in history, in economics, in sociology, in psychology, in philosophy, 
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just as there are in religion. This department of philosophy is staffed 
by idealists, that at a neighboring school by logical positivists. Our 
sociologists are statistical, yours are descriptive. Lord Keynes is here 
the economic Messiah, there the anti-Christ. 

Yet we get along, and on the whole not badly. Whatever his own 
point of view and his particular ‘‘school,” the genuine scholar achieves 
a good deal of genuine objectivity. Abraham Lincoln was or was not 
in love with Ann Rutledge. Prices did or did not rise sharply with 
the end of OPA and OPS. “Temperament” is or is not culturally 
determined. Scholars will argue about what the evidence means, but 
they agree that the evidence is basic to the argument. 

Is it possible similarly to deal with religious evidence: erecting 
hypotheses, testing them by investigation and discussion, accepting or 
rejecting them without favor and without fear? Can men who have 
firm religious convictions of their own be colleagues in enquiry with 
those whose personal persuasions differ? Does religion present itself, 
in such terms as these, as a legitimate academic discipline? 


II 


There is an abundance of evidence about religion in the purely 
factual realm. Its documents go back not less than thirty-five hundred 
years, and they come to us from every literate human culture. Some 
of its artifacts are older still, and their provenience is a wider one. 
The phenomena of religion are all about us, interpenetrating history 
and sociology and psychology and the fine arts. 

It is improper, and ultimately it is impossible, to regard this vast 
body of human material as alien to human scholarship. However care- 
ful the secularist may be to avoid religious matters and issues, he can 
not succeed in his negativity. Babylon and Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
as well as Israel and Judah, demand comprehension of their religious 
values if one is to understand their social and political behavior. The 
study of politics in an American city involves recognition of the parts 
played by Roman Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism. The analy- 
sis of personality problems may not ignore the power, for good or 
ill, of the individual’s religious faith, his religious confusion, or the 
antireligious set of his mind. 

It follows that every social scientist, every psychologist, every phi- 
losopher, finds religion to be an integral factor in his own subject- 
matter. If he thinks to exclude it, he learns and teaches incompletely. 
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If he fails to study it, he is just as much the prisoner of his own ig- 
norance as is the naive fundamentalist upon whom he looks with such 
pitying scorn. 

But these men and women are specialists in their own disciplines, 
and they have not the time to specialize equally in any other. The 
sociologist turns to the psychologist for expertise, and the political 
scientist to the economist. In the same way every one of these scholars 
needs the scholar in religion at hand to supply exact data, to explain 
technical points, and to bring him up to date on current trends in 
judgment. Unless a department of religion thus is available in an 
academic community, that community is out of balance. 

Can there really be such departments, employing scientific method 
and achieving viable results? Are there such departments? That is to 
say, is there such a thing as objective, detached, valid scholarship in 


religion? 
III 


That the answer is ‘“Yes’’ will be doubted only by those who have 
steadfastly refused to investigate. There is an authentic scholarly con- 
sensus, cutting across all denominational lines, on innumerable mat- 
ters of fact in religious history. There are conclusions shared, and to 
be shared until and unless Biblical scholarship learns still more and 
better, by Biblical scholars in all lands and of every Biblically con- 
cerned faith. There are patterns of psychological process in religious 
experience which investigators see more and more with the same eyes. 

The Dead Sea scrolls may provide a single but sufficient case in 
point. There is controversy about the scrolls, indeed; but the only 
controversy based on prejudice is that which is being carried on by 
persons who are not scholars in the field. Recently I heard, in radio 
broadcasts on two successive Sunday evenings, and on two different 
networks, lectures on the scrolls by a Roman Catholic professor and 
by a Jewish archaeologist. No doubt their personal religious positions 
differ appreciably from mine. Their judgment of the nature and 
significance of the Dead Sea discoveries, including the question of 
their bearing on early Christianity, was the same that I had reached in 
my own reading of the materials. 

The date of the scrolls is neither early Jewish nor late medieval, but 
between the two: Carbon 14 settled that. The “teacher of righteous- 
ness” bears some resemblances to Jesus, at once in character and in 
teaching, but he is not presented as a Messiah: let those who doubt 
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this read for themselves. The whole community of Qumran sounds 
like the Essene groups mentioned by Josephus and Philo, but it does 
not bear that name in any of the writings yet deciphered: this too 
anyone can check. 

The fact is that the people who have been surprised, or chagrined, 
or triumphantly excited, by the Qumran discoveries are those who had 
not kept up with historical scholarship either Jewish or Christian. The 
scholar is glad to have this added wealth of detail; but he knew 
already that Christianity had its roots deep in Judaism, and in the 
Judaism that was contemporary with its own founding. He knew that 
there were minority sects within Judaism, that some of them were 
pietist in character, and that much of the evidence relating to them 
had been lost. Now that some of it has been found, the scholar, what- 
ever his own religious background and allegiance, is gratified but not 
overwhelmed. 

Because we in America are the products of a West European cul- 
ture, we have given and no doubt shall give our primary attention in 
religion to the documents and the phenomena of Judaism and of 
Christianity. Because we are increasingly aware of our membership in 
a total world, we are paying more attention now to other religious 
traditions than we used to, even as the economist of today pays in- 
creased attention to Asia and to Africa. Neither in religion nor in 
economics need the mood and method be changed because of a differ- 
ent point of application. Conscientious scholarship is one, and it will 
use its familiar and tested techniques in the search of ever new learn- 
ing. 

Because the public is unscholarly, and therefore thinks of religion 
only in unscholarly and tendentious terms, we may not expect many 
of our tax-supported institutions to venture the establishment of those 
departments of religion which all true universities should have. In 
some cases a genuine institution of religious learning is a near neigh- 
bor, and can be a valuable resource. In every case a reputable private 
college, with a department of religion staffed by reputable scholars, 
is not far away. Any academic person who fails to make use of these 
facilities, for the enrichment of his own knowledge and understand- 
ing, convicts himself of wilful unscholarliness. 


IV 


We who consider ourselves to be religious persons, seeking honestly 
to teach religion as subject-matter, are likely to want also to teach a 
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religion as a desirable way of faith and life. The two enterprises are 
different, but they may be carried on by a single individual just as 
legitimately as political science may be taught by a professor who, off 
the campus, is an active member of a political party. In the classroom 
a college chaplain teaches religion, if that happens to be his academic 
assignment. In the chapel it is his business to teach a religion. No one 
will be confused by this, save those who themselves want to confuse 
the issue. 

The church near the campus has the same proper function of ad- 
vancing its own particular views, even as the NAM or the NAACP 
is entitled to plead its case before members of the academic world. 
Some churches, along with some socio-economic organizations, do this 
with a decent regard for the findings of scholarship. Other agencies, 
both religious and political, for their own reasons repudiate both fact 
and reason. It should not be difficult for the scholar to discern which 
are which. 

A final consideration is that every one of us does teach a religion, 
or one or another form of irreligion, in everything that he does or 
says. Transference is a permanent problem for the cleric: does the 
layman accept his religious views for the views’ sake, or for the 
counselor’s? The lay faculty member usually is less aware of the way 
he indoctrinates by his daily living. He does indoctrinate, nevertheless; 
and he may not divest himself of the responsibility. 

The more fully aware he is of his own religious loyalty, and the 
more carefully he has checked it by the canons of religious scholarship, 
the more likely he is to teach well by this process of contagion. He 
need not be an expert in detail, unless religion is his chosen specialty. 
He must be educated in the wider range, if he is not to be a misleader 
by default. 

The objective aspect of religion is an academic matter, a legitimate 
and necessary academic discipline. That is the special concern of the 
specialists, to whom the rest of us must turn for authoritative informa- 
tion. The subj aspect of 4 religion is a private matter, operating 
in the realm of indiv: lual devotion to values. That is the inescapable 
concern of every one of us. The true scholar, accurately identifying 
each, will pay due respect to both. 
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The Responsibilities of Trustees 
of a State University* 


VicToR S. BRYANT 


I 


N CONTRAST with some of the ancient European universities, which 
were first started on the initiative of teachers or groups of students, 
the General Assembly of North Carolina in 1789, acting under con- 
stitutional mandate, brought the University of North Carolina. into 
existence. Chapel Hill was chosen as the site. The State has since then 
nurtured and made possible its growth. It has reaped rich rewards 
from its progress and success, and has suffered keenly from any of 
its reverses or shortcomings. 

Of course the State can not and does not attempt to operate and 
manage its University. It would be impossible for it to do so. By the 
nature of things the University must be operated through some inter- 
mediate body—hence the Board of Trustees. By statute this Univer- 
sity has one hundred regular Trustees plus four living ex officio mem- 
bers of the Board. The Executive Committee consists of twelve Trus- 
tees, which number alone is more than the entire membership of the 
trustees’ boards of some universities. 

It is significant that the General Assembly did not circumscribe the 
powers of the Board of Trustees. This fact not only indicated some- 
thing of the type of performance expected, but it served notice that 
the Trustees were to be held just as answerable for the operation of 
the University as a ship’s captain for the operation of his vessel re- 
gardless of who might have actually made the error in case of mishap. 
This is a responsibility fixed by law. It can neither be avoided nor 
changed by any individual trustee. 

The powers given the Trustees are broad. They should be. I do 
not suggest that it is always expedient for the Trustees to use the full 
measure of their authority. On the contrary, there are many times when 
it would be highly inadvisable to do so. I am sure that the best results 
can frequently be obtained by delegating certain powers to the Ad- 
ministration and to the Faculty; and once this is done the Trustees 
should scrupulously avoid interfering with either the Administration 





* An address to the Faculty Club of the University of North Carolina. 
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or the Faculty, at least until there has been a failure on their part to 
function. The same wise reasons which prompted the lawmakers to 
grant wide powers to the Trustees make it persuasive that the Trustees 
should delegate wide and uncircumscribed powers to the Administra- 
tion and Faculty in those certain areas in which these groups are best 
qualified to function. 

The State’s financial support of the University is measured in terms 
of the amount of money which the General Assemblies have appro- 
priated. One look at the campuses of the three branches of the Uni- 
versity with their many buildings, and a realization of the millions 
spent each year for support and maintenance of this institution as 
compared with the resources of our State, indicate to my mind the 
satisfaction of the members of the General Assembly with the job 
which is being done by the Faculty, the Administration, and I hope 
the Trustees. 

It must be realized at the outset that the trustee of a state university 
has responsibilities to four distinct entities: The State, the University 
Administration, the Faculty, and the Student Body. With your permis- 
sion I should like to set forth my concept of a trustee’s responsibilities 
to each of these groups. 

The Trustees, by statute, have the nondelegable duty of selecting a 
President of the University upon their own recommendation. By the 
University Code they elect the Provost, the Comptroller, the Business 
Manager, the Chancellors, and certain other administrative officials 
upon the recommendation of the President. 

The Trustees have given to the President and his administrative 
assistants broad powers in the discharge of their duties. Few restric- 
tions and limitations have been imposed. In the performance of their 
duties they have the right to expect the loyalty and full support of the 
Trustees for whom they act. Having been sent to positions, the very 
nature of which frequently makes them objects of critical appraisals by 
the public, the Faculty, and the students, the administrative officers 
have every right to assume that the Trustees who put them in these 
positions will take their places by their sides, rather than seek the 
safety of shelter, when the bricks begin to fly. 

Of course the Trustees have obligations to the students. One of 
these is to provide a faculty of the highest caliber. While it may not 
be the responsibility of the Trustees to select the teachers personally, 
they have a right to know that the students are being taught by dedi- 
cated men and women capable of quickening and inspiring maturing 
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minds and of challenging the best in a student’s possibilities, latent 
though they may be at the time. 

The Trustees should see to it that the students are provided com- 
fortable living quarters, that they can obtain wholesome food, and 
have access to all of the physical facilities needed to enable young men 
and women to reach maturity fully equipped to take their places in 
the commonwealth. The only luxury for which I plead in behalf of 
any student is the luxury of mental efficiency. Matters pertaining to 
the student honor system, student automobiles, and many problems 
connected with student extracurricular activities should be solved by 
the students working with the administrative officials and faculty, 
although the Trustees through their Visiting Committees take interest 
in these, and at times act in matters of broad policy. 

While the students, of course, have a definite place and responsible 
functions in the life of any university, in the final analysis the opera- 
tion, control, and management of the University must remain in the 
hands of the Administration, Faculty, and Trustees. 

May I now point out certain responsibilities which the Trustees have 
toward the Faculty. 

You will note that the law gives the Trustees the power of appoint- 
ing such professors, tutors, and other officers of the University as to 
them shall appear necessary and proper, whom they may remove for 
misbehavior, inability, or neglect of duty. This does not require the 
Trustees to initiate the selection of the members of the Faculty. Indeed 
it would be highly out of order for them to embark on such a policy. 
The Trustees are told that it is the function of the Faculty, the deans, 
and the chancellors, to select future faculty members, and that the 
candidates so chosen should be presented to the Board of Trustees 
only for formal approval. I accept this, but when you claim this priv- 
ilege I am sure you realize that you must accept the responsibility 
which goes with it. Before appointing one recommended for a faculty 
position, a trustee should satisfy himself as to whether in his opinion 
the candidate will be guilty of misbehavior, whether he possesses the 
requisite ability, and whether he may be expected to perform his 
duties if chosen as a faculty member. Faculty membership in this Uni- 
versity should not be open for a teacher lacking in ability. Neither 
should it be a haven for a lazy educator, if such there be, seeking a 
place to rest. 

In my judgment a trustee has no right to try to see that the faculty 
is filled with a group of people who think all one way. Such an un- 
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warranted effort to slant faculty teachings could result in a great 
disservice to the student who may leave the University having been 
taught only what a particular trustee or group of trustees want him 
taught. This exceeds the prerogative of a trustee. 

It is highly important that the Faculty in the University be provided 
with the proper equipment. I include as high in priority a large, in- 
telligently stocked library. This is indispensable to any really great 
university, and no trustee can be complacent until he knows this re- 
quirement has been met. There must also be proper equipment and 
full opportunities for research. 

It is peculiarly the responsibility of the trustee to see that an ade- 
quate salary schedule is maintained for both faculty and administrative 
officers. This schedule should be one which will enable the continual 
recruitment of an outstanding faculty, and at the same time enable 
the University to retain its present distinguished faculty. No teacher 
can do his best work when involved in debt and harassed by bill col- 
lectors. Like the dew, but perhaps not so gently, the high cost of living 
falls on the professor as well as the layman. We must expect our 
faculty members to receive offers to go elsewhere, but we should be 
prepared through financial and other means to fight to hold them. 


II 


There is another obligation of the Trustees about which I must 
speak, because in my mind it outweighs in importance many of the 
other things which I have said. The Trustees must see that the Faculty, 
once it is brought to the University, lives and operates in a congenial 
atmosphere. To do this you must enjoy Academic Freedom. It is the 
obligation of the Trustees to see that you do. It would be an unneces- 
sary trespass upon your time to trace either the background or mean- 
ing of Academic Freedom, except in brief to say that I heartily endorse 
what I believe it stands for, and this might be fairly summarized in 
three principles: 

First, a teacher should have full freedom in research, and the right 
to publish the results of his research. No university should presume 
to circumscribe the boundaries within which a faculty member may 
search for the truth, although his other duties may limit the allowable 
time for research. 

Second, a faculty member in his classroom should be absolutely free 
in teaching those subjects which he has been assigned to teach. Of 
course it should be expected that the instruction which he gives would 
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be of a scholarly nature, and compatible with the dignity of the pro- 
fession. Nor should a teacher, in my opinion, take advantage of his 
position to introduce into the classroom provocative and irrelevant 
discussions on matters not related to his subject. 

Third, outside his classroom and beyond his chosen field the teacher 
has the same right to formulate and express his opinions as any other 
citizen. At times professors fail to realize that their opinions carry 
great weight, and that laymen frequently judge them as official spokes- 
men of the institution regardless of the subject on which they may 
choose to express themselves. 

There are many outside the faculties who fail fully to appreciate 
the meaning and importance of academic freedom. This is especially 
true where a real concept of a university is lacking. Cardinal Newman 
in the mid-nineteenth century said, ‘‘A university is a school of knowl- 
edge of every kind, consisting of teachers and learners from every 
quarter. . . . It is a place where inquiry is pushed forward, and discov- 
ery is verified and protected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and 
error exposed, by the collision of mind with mind, and knowledge 
with knowledge.” 

The University must serve not only as the repository and guardian 
for discovered knowledge, but it must in addition insist on the exten- 
sion of the known boundaries of knowledge by a relentless search for 
truth. It must be independent of politics, for the search for truth and 
the practice of politics have little in common if one accepts the usually 
understood definition of a politician as one who would circumvent the 
will of God. I would think it advisable for a university to have on its 
faculty members representing as many respectable viewpoints as pos- 
sible. 

The mere fact that one is a professor does not, however, remove 
him from the inexorable tests of integrity, competence, and citizen- 
ship. A physician who loses his skill, a lawyer who surrenders his 
intellectual integrity, a business man who invests in the wrong stocks, 
all pay certain penalties. A university professor, like it or not, is judged 
by his integrity and his professional competence as demonstrated in 
his research and in his teaching. 

In the enjoyment and exercise of academic freedom it is inevitable 
that at times you will collide with established and orthodox beliefs. 
. Your views may conceivably be offensive to others. They may con- 
| ceivably be wrong. But right or wrong, you have the right and some- 
times the obligation to formulate and express your conscientious be- 
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liefs so long as they are not immoral or illegal. These beliefs may be 
offensive to me as a Trustee, but I would be derelict in my duty if I 
failed to protect to the fullest your rights under Academic Freedom. 
It may be an unpalatable task to rescue some academic exhibitionist 
who has chosen to float upstream, but it must be remembered that 
Gallileo, Sir Isaac Newton, Roger Bacon, the Nazarene of the first 
century, and a now respectable host of others were at one time branded 
as heretics. 

It is highly essential that the Trustees refrain from any attitude 
which has the appearance of spying or methods which smack of intimi- 
dation. Even the threat of such would play havoc with academic free- 
dom. If such should happen it would properly be resented by the 
Faculty. Some members under these circumstances would be tempted 
to seek freer fields. For others the stimulation of adventurous thinking 
would vanish. References to important present day movements would 
become sterile and innocuous; many avenues of inspired thinking 
would be closed; teachers who should beckon pupils to follow them 
through the portals of wisdom to new vistas of inspired learning 
would halt at the threshold content to point out timidly a safe and 
uninspired way. The student, the State, and the University would be 
the sufferers thereby. I pray that nothing of this kind will happen at 
the University of North Carolina, and as a Trustee it is one of my 
responsibilities to see that it does not happen. 


III 


I have reserved for my last item some analysis of the Trustee's re- 
sponsibilities to the State itself. This is frequently a joint responsibility 
of both the Faculty and the Trustees. To use a very trite expression, 
this responsibility is to promote the aims and welfare of the Univer- 
sity. However, an analysis of these aims necessitates some clear under- 
standing of what we expect our University to be. 

The University of North Carolina has long been recognized as the 
capstone of the State’s educational system. It was conceived as such 
by the statesmen who drafted our Constitution. It has occupied this 
position since the Chapel Hill branch was first started in 1793. Since 
that time the State has authorized many other state-supported colleges 
and institutions of higher learning, but there has never been any ques- 
tion that the University of North Carolina as now consolidated stands 
as the head of the State’s public educational system. The University 
should not remain content to qualify for this position as a matter of 
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statutory law. It must in every sense of the word justify this position 
of leadership. This justification must rest upon excellence in teaching, 
superiority in scholarship, and the best in research. 

Much still remains to be done in charting the true course of the 
American university. In this country we have embarked upon an 
experiment in mass education at the college and university level. We 
are still in the experimental stage, when the results are unknown and 
questions are in order. We have few guiding precedents. We know 
that in the English universities excellence in teaching was accom- 
plished largely because of the sound secondary educational preparation 
of the English students and their careful selection, although perhaps 
too little emphasis was placed upon graduate work and research. We 
know that in the prewar German universities there was a complete- 
ness and solidity with a fruitful combination of teaching and research. 
Yet we also know that inelasticity and overloading and the class con- 
sciousness of the German university rendered it impotent to head off 
the two armed catastrophes which bloodied the pages of history in 
the first half of this century. 

We know that both the English and the German universities were 
recognized as the repositories of knowledge, and that they achieved, 
and up to a point retained, an independence and a dignity which made 
them the great institutions they were. Neither ever came to grips 
with the problem of mass education. 

Today in America we are pouring money into both the secondary 
and higher level educational institutions at an undreamed of rate. 
Doubts have been expressed as to the outcome and efficacy of the 
experiment, but we can not and dare not stop. In a state-supported 
university the problem of numbers is not as easy to control as in a 
private institution. Recently the dean of a well known college said that 
his institution accepted only about one out of each eight applicants. 
As Trustees and Faculty members in a state institution our answer to 
this is that we must fight the harder to see to it that the real values in 
education are given their proper positions. 

Certainly you know these values and their places far better than I. 
I recognize that the University in many of its aspects is necessarily a 
social agency, and that social attitudes are extremely important. I 
should, however, be permitted to question whether or not the intel- 
lectual efforts in our universities are being subordinated to the social 
and extracurricular activities of the students. 

I also ask whether too many of our students are coming to our 
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University without a clear understanding of why they come. At some 
point basic instruction on this subject would be in order. Could it be 
that some students are attending the University simply because it is 
looked upon as the next step in growing up? Some others come so 
poorly prepared that they spend the first or the first and second years 
of college being taught what they should have learned before leaving 
high school. I question whether it is fair to take the money of the 
parents or the time of the student and then see him flunked out at 
the end of the first or second year when it should have been obvious 
far sooner that he was not prepared for his experiment in higher 
education. Many people without college education, who appreciate 
their jobs, are happier citizens than some with a college education who 
feel themselves above their jobs and perform their tasks without en- 
thusiasm simply because they know of no other means of supporting 
themselves. 

If the excellent secondary educational preparation of their students 
has contributed largely to the strength of the English universities, we 
should all the more clearly realize that the aims of our University can 
not be fully achieved unless our students come here with a sound 
background of secondary school education. Neither you as Faculty 
members nor I as a Trustee can be unmindful of our responsibilities 
in this quarter. This is a large but important order. Its importance has 
been brought home to me as I have analyzed the mortality rates of 
our students at the end of the first and second college years. We can 
never hope to build to the high levels of scholarship which we wish 
to attain without high levels in our preliminary schools. 

Another permissible concern is what students will be taught once 
they are here. This is primarily your task rather than mine. A list of 
the many courses offered in some university curricula prompts me to 
ask whether our universities have become weathervanes and are offer- 
ing pupils what they want rather than what they need. May I also 
ask whether it is not possible for a pupil to graduate with a lot of 
information and very little idea of how to think? I should like to see 
innovations in our curricula viewed with a critical eye, and the offer- 
ings of make-believe scientists and the too facile solutions which 
spring from diluted knowledge carefully scrutinized. Amateurs can no 
longer do the world’s thinking, but they can certainly upset it. 

I do not exceed my prerogatives as a Trustee when I insist that this 
University be dedicated to excellence in teaching, the highest in 
scholarship, and the best in research. I want it known throughout the 
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nation not only for high scholarship among its Faculty, but for the 
scholastic excellence of its graduates, men whom the world can look 
to as sound thinkers. I want to see this University not only a reposi- 
tory of knowledge as it exists today, but also a place where maturing 
young men and women, their minds quickened by stimulating teachers, 
will probe the dark periphery bounding today’s knowledge in an effort 
to discover tomorrow’s truths. 

After all, you as Faculty members and we as Trustees have entered 
into a benevolent conspiracy to educate thousands of young men and 
women. I trust that there will be ample evidence to prove that we 
have committed at least some overt acts in carrying out this conspiracy. 

As a rule of thumb, when the Administration or Faculty can do 
something just as well or better than the Trustees, the Trustees 
should stay in the background. There should be no conflict, however, 
between Trustees, Faculty, or Administration as to which body should 
perform this or that function. There is enough for all, and for this 
University to attain its best results there must be a vigorous co-ordi- 
nated effort by all three. 














Beginnings of the Junior College 
in California, 1907-1921 
H. A. SPINDT 


NE OF THE very odd pieces of educational legislation is the law 

permitting California high schools to establish postgraduate 

courses (later called junior colleges), passed in 1907 and reading as 
follows: 


The Board of Trustees of any city, district, union, joint union or 
county high school may prescribe postgraduate courses of study for 
the graduates of such high school, or other high schools, which 
courses of study shall approximate the studies prescribed in the first 
two years of University courses. The Board of Trustees of any city, 
district, union, joint union or county high school wherein the post- 
graduate courses are taught may charge tuition for pupils living 
without the boundaries of the district wherein such courses are taught. 


Why may it be called an odd piece of legislation? First, because it 
was not until 1911 that county and union high schools were required 
by law to offer a four-year course and yet here-is a law permitting a 
two-year postgraduate extension; and second, because there seems to 
have been no popular demand for such upward extension of the high 
school—it was not until three years later that any high school district 
availed itself of the authority granted by the law. Why then did 
Senator Anthony Caminetti of Amador County introduce what even- 
tually was called the first ‘junior college’”’ law in California? 

The evidence is not conclusive, except as one may infer motives 
from known facts and the absence of other possible motives. The Con- 
stitution of 1879 included secondary schools in its description of the 
public school system of California but prohibited the use of state 
money to subsidize secondary education. The result was that no new 
high schools were being organized and those already in existence were 
going backward rather than forward in enrollment. Enrollment in 
the University of California also was decreasing. Anthony Caminetti 
entered the State Assembly as Assemblyman from Amador County in 
1883. He introduced into the legislature the following bill: 


Ali schools unless otherwise provided by law must be divided into 
primary and grammar grades. 
The (County) Board shall also prescribe a course of study not in 
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conflict with said section 1665 that will fit and prepare the students 
therein to enter the Scientific Departments of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to be divided into four grades requiring one year to each 
grade and to be known as the grammar school course. 


The measure became law and resulted in the establishment of four- 
year eighth grades, in which were offered the courses necessary for 
admission to the University of California Colleges of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. These fictional “eighth grades,” really three year high 
schools, were called ‘‘Caminetti Schools’ or ‘““Caminetti courses.” 

It probably will be accepted that what goes into commercially 
printed biographies will include those items of a man’s activities in 
which he has the greatest pride. In the volume of Memories and 
Genealogy of Representative Citizens of Northern California (1901) 
appears this comment about Mr. Caminetti: 


Through his labors he secured changes in the grammar-school course 
intended to give additional facilities to the interior, and obtained for 
this purpose a large appropriation. Many schools under this system 
were established throughout the state, and have since been converted 
into high schools. The President of the University of California in 
his report of 1886 to the Governor, speaks in a most commendable 
manner of what he terms the Caminetti course. 


I think we may conclude that Mr. Caminetti was proud of his law 
and the Caminetti course or school. 

In 1891 the legislature enacted the laws necessary to the establish- 
ment of union and county high schools and repealed the Caminetti 
law. Caminetti left state and local public life to serve as Congressman 
from 1891 to 1895. He returned to the State Senate for the sessions 
of 1897 and 1899, and again for the ye .cs 1907-13. Upon his return 
to the Senate in 1907 he introduced two measures, one the “junior 
college’ law quoted above, the other a bill to re-establish the ““Cam- 
inetti course’’: 

The County Board of Education must when requested to do so by the 

Board of Trustees of any school district prescribe a grammar grade 

postgraduate course of study for the grammar schools of such district, 

which course of study may require one or more years for the comple- 
tion thereof, as may be desired by such Board of Trustees. 


Both bills passed without opposition, probably because Senator Cam- 
inetti had become something of an “elder statesman,” but also be- 
cause he was an aggressive and spirited debater whom one did not 
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oppose if one could avoid doing so. State Superintendent of Schools 
Hyatt speaks of him as a “‘picturesque figure . . . deeply interested in 
education and school laws . . . an interesting man, intensely loyal to 
the schools, his mind going out all the time in new and original direc- 
tions. He has a grace of manner and a fervid speech that go well with 
his Latin name.”’ 

Why did Caminetti introduce the postgraduate class (‘‘junior col- 
lege’) law? Very probably because he himself had had difficulty in 
getting his own education, and so was sympathetic to the needs of 
t’ 2 younger generation, but even more because he had received public 
recognition and appreciation for solving a similar situation at the 
eighth grade. He then applied the same extension program to the 
high school that he had applied to the elementary school in 1883 and 
again in 1907. 

It was not long before the new act received attention in educational 
circles. In October 1907 Dean Alexis F. Lange spoke to the Teach- 
ers Association of Northern California on “Proposals for a Six-Year 
Course of Study for High Schools.’’ In the next month in an article 
in Sierra Educational News Dean Lange argued in “Our Adolescent 
School System’’: 


The frank recognition of the fact—it is a fact—that the difference 
between the first two years of college and the high school is one of 
degree only and has never been anything else, implies the remedy. 
The first step would be for the University to reduce its “swollen for- 
tune in freshmen and sophomores by actively promoting their distri- 
bution among federated colleges, normal schools, and the six-year 
high schools that are to be and will be. The second would be to give 
to these grades in and without the University teachers specially pre- 
pared for and experienced in secondary education, and to make the posi- 
tion of such teachers a worthy goal, inclusive of salary, of legitimate 
ambition and initiative. . . . As for the University a number of its 
most vexing problems would pass out of existence. 


Further in January 1908, in the Western Journal of Education 
Dean Lange continued his crusade: 


The problem is that of placing high schools within the reach of rich 
and poor alike, throughout the length and breadth of the State. To 
bring the University within walking distance of every doorstep will 
probably never be possible, but all honor to Senator Caminetti, who 
made it possible last year to extend educational opportunities by add- 
ing a top story of two years to the four-year high school. 
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Again in May 1908 Dean Lange enlarged on his concept of the 
lower division and upper division of the University: 


The second half involves recognition of the fact, for such it is, that 
the dividing line between high school and college is a purely external 
one, a bad accident of history, and that freshman and sophomore 
classes, the country over, are merely continuing their secondary educa- 
tion under poorer teachers, very likely. But if college work despite 
the name, is really of the high school type, the beginning of the 
junior and not the beginning ot the freshman year is the station where 
the student boards the University train, if he wants to, and this means 
a secondary route of six years. It is on the basis of this view that 
arrangements exist with various colleges of the state whereby students 
who have completed two years in one of them are admitted to Junior 
Standing. On the same basis a similar arrangement has been made 
with the Los Angeles Normal School. In happy accord with it all is 
that part of the new Caminetti law which authorizes communities to 
extend the four-year high school course to one of six years. A new 
terminus, then, is in sight, we may say, for inter-school commerce. 


In what seems to be a quite independent approach, President David 
Starr Jordan of Stanford was developing a name for the new type 
of postgraduate instruction advocated by Dean Lange; in his re- 
ports to the trustees for the year 1907 and 1908, and in the Stan- 
ford Alumnus Jordan presented a series of statements of which 
the following are typical: 


In America, there is a tendency to separate the college into two parts: 
the junior college of two years, in which the work is still collegiate, 
and the university college, in which the work of the university begins. 
This separation, first accomplished in the University of Chicago, is 
still little more than a name. About the University of Chicago many 
collegiate institutions have become junior colleges, that is institutions 
which recommend some or all of their students to the university at 
end of the sophomore year, This arrangement is in many ways desira- 
ble. It is better for the university to be as far as possible free from the 
necessity of junior college instruction. It is better for the student at 
this period to enter an institution with large faculty and large re- 
sources, Furthermore, if the junior college has the teachers and condi- 
tions it ought to have, it is in very many cases better that the student 
should take his early training there, rather than as a member of the 
enormous mass of freshmen and sophomores our great colleges are 
now carrying. 


It is safe to prophecy that before many years the American University 
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will abandon its junior college, relegating its work to the college on 
the one hand and to the graduate courses of the secondary school on 


the other. . . . 


To make a university, in the world sense, of Stanford University, the 
following elements seem to me essential: 


The elimination as soon as possible—let us say in the course of five 
years—of the junior college, by the addition of 2 years to the entrance 
requirements, This need not necessarily raise the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree, which would then be as now two years of approved 
university work beyond the work of the junior college. These require- 
ments are high enough, There is much to be said in favor of lowering 
them to the level of completion of the junior college course. This 
would correspond to the bachelor’s degree of 20 to 30 years ago. ... 


I ask your Board to consider the project of the immediate separation 
of the junior college from the university or the university college, and 
to consider the possibility of requiring the work of the junior college 
as a requisite for admission to the university on and after the year 
1913, or as soon as a number of the best equipped high schools of the 
state are prepared to undertake this work. 


In relation to the proposed separation of the junior college at Stan- 

ford University I would make the following recommendations: 

1. That on and after August 1, 1910, in addition to the present en- 
trance requirements, two years, or sixty units, of collegiate work, 
the equivalent of the requirements for the degree or title of ‘‘Asso- 
ciate in Arts’ as granted in the University of Chicago, shall be re- 
quired for entrance to the university. 

2. That the work of the present first and second years be regarded as 
preparatory to the university, and that the work of these years be 
designated collectively as the junior college, and that on comple- 
tion of this work, a student shall receive a certificate which shall 
entitle him to matriculate as a university student in some one of 
the university departments or schools. 


I recommend further that as soon as the work of the junior college is 
effectively carried on in California by other agencies, this work shall 
be no longer given at the university, the date of May 1914 being taken 
as a possible date on which such change may take place. 


Provision should also be made to examine any and all colleges and 
secondary schools on the Pacific Coast which may desire to offer this 
junior college work, with a view to acceptance on certificate of their 
students. Such a request has already been received from the Poly- 


technic High School at Los Angeles and others will doubtless be pre- 
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pared as soon as the university shall adopt a definite policy in this 
regard. 


So far as the elimination of the lower division was concerned, 
President Jordan’s recommendations were referred to a faculty com- 
mittee, the graveyard of many a president’s pet projects! So it proved, 
because the committee took a dim view of President Jordan’s recom- 
mendations, and studiously avoided the use of the term “junior 
college”’: 

The successful establishment of six-year high schools is a problem of 

the future. Upperclassmen coming from six-year high schools and 

small colleges with limited equipment and endowment, would not be 
as well trained or as far advanced as those who begin their college 
work here. 


Incidentally, it is of some interest that Stanford’s President Wilbur 


returned to the attack in 1919, again with an overly optimistic 
prophecy, but with no different result than met President Jordan’s 


proposals: 
I believe it is possible to prophesy that within 10 years we will look 
upon graduates from the junior colleges in the State of California in 
exactly the same way we looked upon graduates from the high schools 
ten years ago. 


c 


Now came the first use of the “junior college” law—in 1910, 
Fresno City School District, under the lead of Superintendent 
C. L. McLane and high school principal Clyde Olney, organized a 
“two-year postgraduate course.’ Three teachers were appointed, and 
one was designated “Dean of the Junior College.’’ The experimental 
nature of the name is indicated by the fact that in 1913 McLane still 
used quotation marks about the words “junior college’’ in an article 
in School Review. Likewise, quotation marks were used by Lange 
in 1912, and by Will C. Wood in his official 1914 report as Com- 
missioner of Secondary Education: ‘‘for convenience, the postgradu- 
ate department is known as the ‘junior college.’’’ By 1915 the term 
is accepted and appears without quotation marks. 

Principal Olney moved to the principalship of Santa Barbara High 
School in the summer of 1910, and under his influence the second 
California junior college was established there in 1911. Los Angeles 
followed in 1912. Then in 1913 came the two which have continued 
to the present time, and may therefore lay claim to being the oldest 
junior colleges in California, Fullerton and Bakersfield. 
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In the spring of 1914 official enrollments show 662 in the fresh- 
man year, 82 in the sophomore year, in eight institutions, varying 
from 2 at LeGrand to 530 at Los Angeles. By 1918 enrollment had 
increased to 1561 in 21 junior colleges. Familiar names appear in 
addition to those previously mentioned: Auburn, Azusa, Pomona, 
Riverside, Ontario, Sacramento; and some appear in which there is 
now no junior college: Los Angeles, Manual Arts, Hollywood and 
Polytechnic; all four subsequently lapsed. 

The financial problems of the new institution were partially solved 
in 1917 when the same financial state and county subsidy was given 
to the “‘departmental’’ junior college as was given for undergraduate 
high school work, a total of $90 per student. At the same time, the 
course offerings approved by state law were extended from the 
limited 1907 act to “approximate the studies prescribed in the first 
two years of university courses,” to include courses in agriculture, 
home economics, industrial and mechanical arts, and civic training. 

Both the 1907 and 1917 laws regarded the junior college as a 
department of the high school, in fact, little more than a postgraduate 
division of the high school. So important had the concept of the 
junior college become by 1921, that the legislature in that year 
passed what we know as the junior college district law. This law 
authorized a high school district, two or more contiguous high school 
districts, or counties to establish and maintain separate junior college 
districts. Fullerton was one of the first departmental junior colleges 
to reorganize under the new law. The present extensive development 
of junior colleges in California resulted largely from the district law 
of 1921. 
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Early Admission Program at Goucher College 
ELIZABETH _GEEN 


I 


WO PROGRAMS which with generous subsidies from the Fund 

for the Advancement of Education began in 1951 without much 
fanfare will probably be hailed in future histories of American edu- 
cation as among the most provocative and fruitful experiments of 
the century. They are currently forcing high schools and colleges to 
a critical evaluation and construction of their curricula, especially at 
the twelfth to fourteenth year levels; they are also bringing together 
high school teachers and members of college faculties to confer about 
common problems. In this breakdown of traditional barriers and in 
the development of a sense of shared responsibility for an educational 
system that should know no gaps and that should grow progressively 
difficult as it advances, the two experiments have been of immense 
significance to American education. 

The first of the two experiments to get started, admission to col- 
lege with advanced standing, has undoubtedly had more to con- 
tribute to the rapprochement of college and high school than the 
more controversial program of early admission to college which, 
tactically speaking, was poorly launched. The product of university 
thinking, it was sprung on the high schools of the country with 
practically no warning in the summer of 1951. There was every 
reason for haste in getting the program into action since it had been 
conceived in the face of the Korean draft law as a means of securing 
at least two years of college education for very able boys between 
the ages of 14 and 1614. However laudable the motive and the edu- 
cational idea, the early admission program succeeded in putting high 
school officials on the defensive and there for the most part they 
have remained ever since. It is hoped that the outstanding success 
of their erstwhile students both as undergraduates and graduates will 
serve to dispel the prejudices of the high school principals against 
a plan which they for the most part have consistently viewed as a 
raiding action on the part of the colleges. The principals have en- 
thusiastically embraced, on the other hand, the plan by which very 
able students through taking a program “enriched” by college level 
courses may prepare themselves for advanced standing in college 
while still in high school. Together the two programs have done 
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more to take up the slack in what ought to be a taut continuum of 
education than any other similar effort of the last fifty years, not 
excluding general education. 

It was with a general idea of these possible benefits to education 
that Goucher College with the generous assistance of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education began the experiment of offering 
college admission to high school students of superior ability who 
were between the ages of 1414 and 16 and who had just completed 
either the sophomore or the junior year. Eleven other colleges, all 
with generous support from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, began the experiment at the same time.’ Goucher College was 
the only woman’s college in the group of twelve. It was also the only 
college of the group which could from the outset of the early ad- 
Mission program compare its advantages with those of the program 
for admission with advanced standing, since for some twenty-five 
years it had offered advanced standing to the graduates of the “A” 
course of Western High School in Baltimore. 

From the standpoint of Goucher College, 1951 was a propitious 
year in which to start the experiment. As a result of the move in 
1950 from its old location in the heart of the city to its new campus 
in suburban Baltimore, the College was in the midst of an evaluation 
of its entire program, with introductory courses which should bear 
the chief burden of general education especially subjected to con- 
sideration and appraisal. The mood of the Colleze was experimental 
and critical, and the admission of early admission students with all 
it meant in the way of studies of their academic and social reactions 
to the total program of the College was recognized by the faculty 
as offering another dimension to its continuing evaluation of the 
curriculum. 

The experiment at Goucher, as well as at the eleven other participat- 
ing colleges, was originally set up to cover a three-year period in order 
to study the achievements of early admission scholars entering with 
the freshman classes in 1951 and 1952. However, the study was 
later extended to cover a seven-year period (1951-58) and to allow 
the entrance of two more early admission groups. The Fund’s total 
grant to all twelve participating institutions amounted to $3,429,045; 
to Goucher College alone the grant was $180,400. To date, with one 
more year of the experiment to go, Goucher has granted $156,745 


1It is interesting to note that more than twenty-five colleges and universities now 
offer early admission to especially qualified students. 
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of this sum in scholarship aid to 62 students, 15 entering in 1951, 
15 in 1952, 15 in 1953, and 17 in 1954. In addition the College 
has given presidential grants to eleven more early admission students. 
To date scholarship aid amounting to $223,900 has been given to 
the 73 students making up the experimental group. The twelve col- 
leges to which the Fund gave early admission grants were free to 
administer the money as they wished, provided of course that the 
money was spent for scholarships. 

At Goucher the conditions which governed the early admission 
project were established with one objective alone in mind: to dis- 
cover to what extent very superior students admitted to college with- 
out benefit of the junior or senior year of high school could meet 
all the demands a college makes on its students. This meant the es- 
tablishment of a matching group of regular students chosen from the 
same class and with as many factors in common as possible; it also 
meant that the Fund Scholars, as they came to be called, were to be 
treated as if they were regular students. It was thought advisable for 
them to have other Fund Scholars for roommates, but they took the 
same courses as the other members of their respective classes; they 
had the same social privileges. Though the first group of Fund 
Scholars inevitably came in for a certain amount of fanfare, on the 
whole the College was successful even with that group in keeping its 
members anonymous. There have been a number of amusing stories 
about wrong identification of the Fund Scholars. One small, rosy- 
cheeked regular student who entered at the same time as the first 
Fund Scholars was persistently taken for one; two Fund Scholars 
in the first class, eager to remain anonymous in spite of being room- 
mates, kept their secrets until one evening three weeks after they 
had matriculated when, in a burst of confidence, one confided in the 
other, only to learn that she too was a Fund Scholar. 


II 


Today, five and one-half years after the first class was admitted, 
the early admission students are completely established and accepted. 
The first two classes were pioneers whose success in the college com- 
munity established a kind of aura of academic and social security in 
which the later classes of early admission students were to move with 
increasing confidence. All this bespeaks the greatest care in the selec- 
tion of the Fund Scholars. The Admissions Committee of the College, 
when it was confronted with the task of selecting the first group of 
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early admission students from 185 applicants, established three 
criteria of equal importance for admission from which the Com- 
mittee has never deviated. It was felt to be a matter of crucial im- 
portance that the student have the recommendation and support of 
the principal or guidance officer of her high school. This in spite 
of—and perhaps because of—the animadversion of many high school 
principals. Of equal importance, of course, was the criterion of a 
markedly superior high school and College Board record (the verbal 
aptitude median of the four early admission groups admitted as 
Fund Scholars was 629; the mathematical aptitude, 555). Finally, 
the Committee established the criterion of social maturity, believing 
that the student’s record should give evidence of such social ma- 
turity that she would be able to cope with the freedoms and responsi- 
bilities of college life. There is some reason to believe that the Com- 
mittee may have erred at first in interpreting this last as the kind 
of leadership that shows itself in class offices and the like. Now the 
Committee is more sophisticated in its understanding of the third 
criterion, hunting for it as much in evidences of that rather rare 
quality on which true social maturity and leadership rest, an inner 
stability which gives a student enough knowledge of herself to run 
counter, if necessary, to the social tide provided she is true to her 
own standards of excellence. 

Illustrative of the academic achievement of the Fund Scholars are 
the four-year records of the first two early admission groups matricu- 
lating respectively in 1951 and 1952. By 1955 when the first group 
graduated its cumulative average, 4.03,? excelled that of the class 
by half a letter grade. The second group’s cumulative average, 4.43, 
excelled that of the class by about the same ratio. Of the twelve early 
admission students who graduated in 1955, five were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa; only two of the ten matching group were so elected. 
The early admission group graduating in 1956 had seventeen mem- 
bers, six of them elected to Phi Beta Kappa; only three of the matching 
group of twenty were members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Of the entire group of 62 Fund Scholars, only one student failed 
to measure up academically; she was dropped at the end of her second 
year. However, she has since happily graduated from another college 
and her parents have been gracious enough to acknowledge the value 
of her experience at Goucher. 

The assumption that many early admission students would go on 
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to do graduate work has been verified by the facts. Of the twelve 
who graduated in the first class, five are now doing graduate work 
at Cornell, Columbia Law School, and New York Medical College. 
Another was awarded a Woodrow Wilson fellowship and will do 
gtaduate work at the University of Chicago. Of the seventeen gradu- 
ates in the second class, fourteen are doing graduate work at Stanford, 
Denver, Goucher, Amherst, Pennsylvania, Hopkins, Columbia, West- 
ern Reserve, Vassar, Yale, Radcliffe, University of Bruges, Tufts, 
and Harvard. Two members of this group were awarded Woodrow 
Wilson fellowships. In addition, one who transferred to do work of 
a specialized character at another institution is also doing graduate 
work. 

The extracurricular and social record of the early admission stu- 
dents was as satisfactory as their academic record. A great many held 
class or hall offices; two were successive editors of the college news- 
paper. What Terman found to be true of the extremely gifted stu- 
dents whose records he studied has been true of the Fund Scholars. 
They are usually superior physically as well as mentally and are as 
emotionally stable as others, if not more so. The Fund Scholars have 
been students of many talents. A majority of those who make up a 
small chamber music group have always been Fund Scholars; Masks 
and Faces, the dramatic society, has always claimed a large comple- 
ment of performers and technicians from the early admission groups. 

Working on the Aristotelean dictum that it is the diners who are the 
best evaluators of a meal, both the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and Goucher College have asked the Scholars to comment 
on the experiment. The responses to the Fund as well as to the College 
have been almost entirely favorable. One comment is fairly typical 
of all: 

As far as studies go, I feel that earlier admission has been an ad- 
vantage. For the first time I really feel that I am working at or near 
peak-level—at least most of the time. It took a while to get adjusted 
to working against stiff competition but when I gained perspective 
about grades, I found I was getting a tremendous amount out of my 
courses. 

III 

It is not easy to draw conclusions from an educational project that 
has been as wide flung in its implications as the early admission pro- 
gram, but with five years of experience two points might be made: 
the first touching on the merits of early admission vis-a-vis admission 
with advanced standing, with a side look at the much discussed ques- 
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tion of the social adjustment of those entering as early admission 
students; the second on qualitative differences that have been revealed 
in the four early admission groups we have admitted. 

In our opinion it is very doubtful that the so-called enrichment 
programs in high school can meet as well as a college or university 
the total intellectual and social needs of patently superior students. 
This is not said out of a partisan feeling for early admission but out 
of a realization that the superior student should feel a gravitational 
pull not in one or two courses alone but in all the student’s educational 
and social pursuits. This absolute need can be met by very few, if 
any, high schools in the country. 

If it is asked by what signs the superior student may be known, 
we would point to an outstanding educational record in high school 
supported by College Board aptitude and achievement scores in the 
600’s preferably. These objective data should be fortified by the 
recommendations of the high school principals. 

Queried about social adjustment and maturity we would reply 
that an early admission student should give evidence at entrance to 
college of the capacity to catch up in the space of two years with those 
who will be her college classmates. If the student is intellectually 
ready for college she should be admitted even if there will be some 
periods of social and personal strain ahead of her (and in almost 
every case they are inevitable). We are convinced that as these stem 
from superior ability and differentness, the early admission student 
has a better chance of meeting them more happily in a setting where 
the intellectual is not considered a “freak” or a young Einstein. The 
ampler ether of college or university will serve to help the student 
with superior endowment to wait on the maturing processes of time 
without vulgarizing herself by seeking mere conformity or by dent- 
grating her intellectual resources by calling them “compensations.” In 
other words, social maturity can be sooner and better achieved by 
the superior student with less waste of spirit in college than in high 
school. 

As to the best time of entrance to college for the patently superior 
student we are at this point almost inclined to say the end of the 
tenth year, though there is a possible danger of shortchanging the 
student in her preparation for college work in the sciences and mathe- 
matics. Our inclination toward the tenth year has been influenced 
by the facts (1) that some of our tenth year students have been 
among our best; (2) that a lack of intellectual challenge may result 
in a dulling of intellectual interests and/or in a failure of habits of 
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industry, which failure spread over two years in high school blights 
performance and attitude in college; and (3) that the longer a stu- 
dent is entrenched in the extracurricular life of her high school the 
harder it is to extricate herself without cries of woe from those who 
are more interested in the extra dividends paid by high office in the 
senior year than by the intellectual and, we believe, total achievement 
of the student in question. 

The second observation is one which bears on the question of 
qualitative differences within early admission groups. We believe 
that after five years of experience in selecting early admission stu- 
dents for admission we are better informed about what constitutes 
what we call, reverting to an earlier terminology, a “true Ford,” or 
an early admission student whom we would define as one who by 
the end of the first or second year of college has (1) made a good 
beginning in self-knowledge (and discipline); (2) revealed purpose- 
fulness in planning and execution; and, above everything else, (3) 
shown a sensitivity to form and plan and order, this last in the high 
sense of Schiller’s heilige Ordnung. 

Using the three criteria mentioned above in the qualitative de- 
scription of a “true Ford” we think we can divide by the end of the 
third year each early admission class into three groups: the first in 
patent possession of those qualities; the second group definitely above 
average in their grasp of their value but not (“‘yet’’ might be added 
parenthetically since self-education will be carried on beyond gradu- 
ation) in possession of them; the third group, average in their ability 
to see order or to give form and order to their plans and ideas. It 
should be recognized that these three classifications are not based on 
objective data such as grade point averages or College Board scores, 
but depend ultimately on our judgment of the student in the light of 
value criteria. But the classifications can yield interesting objective 
data. We intend to continue our study along these lines. 

There is no doubt that the College has been happy with the experi- 
ment. The Scholars, as one faculty member put it, have been veritable 
spark plugs in class. They have added something in the way of fresh- 
ness, of high anticipation that has had its own effect on the teaching 
effort of the College. The student body as a whole, which may at the 
beginning of the experiment have anticipated their contribution to 
classes as that of quiz kids, now receives them affectionately as stu- 
dents who manage to make things hum with the ideas they have. 
What is more, the students as a whole take pride in the success of 
the experiment. 





Selecting Students Differently* 


PAUL J. JACKSON 


I 


S IT NOT, perhaps, a sign of the times that a speaker like me 
I should be invited to address your meeting? I come here as a 
representative of a college faculty rather than as a person profes- 
sionally trained in admissions work. I hope that you will be as 
indulgent to me, a faculty member, as you are when you so graciously 
receive us in your offices. We usually come in to see you only when 
we have either a complaint or a guilty conscience. We either mis- 
understand your actions (“Why did you ever admit that inconceivably 
dull-witted Tom Jones to this university?”’) or relish bringing con- 
fusion into your orderly procedures (‘‘Sally Jones is a delightful stu- 
dent and ought to get credit in my course whether she is properly 
registered in it or not’). I sometimes wonder if registrars and 
admissions officers do not wonder at the oddly childlike behavior of 
the members of an admittedly odd profession who claim to be lead- 
ing young people, innocent young people, toward intellectual ma- 
turity. 

I am not here, however to allay your fears by telling you that way 
down deep we professors really understand your work and sympathize 
with your problems. We do like you as people and continue to suspect 
you every inch of your orderly way. The point I would like to make, 
rather, is that you and we, faculty and administration, are being 
driven together by the recent realization that the quality and quantity 
of our future student bodies can and must be determined by both of 
us working together. 

I shall not linger for emphasis on the prediction of the tidal wave 
of students that wili soon be crashing at our doors. You who dwell 
more intimately with statistics are well aware of that statistical curve 
of student population which at a point on the graph marked some- 
where around 1960 starts shooting frighteningly upward like an 
unguided missile. 

It is my experience that, when this problem comes up for discussion, 
the first defensive question raised is, “Should they all get a college 

* A paper presented at the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, Spokane, Washington, 
November 11, 12, 13, 14, 1956. 
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education? Should every end product of secondary education go to 
college?” This double version of the same query is an old question, 
but it is now in a new context. We used to talk about how we should, 
or society should, see to it that every capable, deserving student should 
have the opportunity to attend college, and we bemoaned the un- 
deserving dolts who cluttered our classrooms and laboratories and 
the lack of adequate scholarship money for the able student who was 
too poor to attend. But in actuality, most colleges and universities 
followed the practice of accepting almost all students who applied 
for whatever reason. Certainly, at least, any applicant who seemed 
eager or whose parents seemed eager, whose grade record was average, 
and who could pay his way was likely to be accepted. How many 
colleges that had built their student bodies up to a size which would 
support a certain number of administrators and faculty were going 
to set really high standards of selectivity if doing so risked a lowering 
of enrollment and a consequent need to fire some of their personnel? 

Now this situation is about to be reversed. Not for much longer 
will colleges worry about a decrease in the size of their student bodies. 
Instead, they will need to worry about allowing increases that are too 
sudden. Many colleges and universities, particularly the public ones, 
will, according to predictions, probably double in size because of 
public pressure. How they will proportionately increase their faculties 
and physical plants cannot be predicted with much assurance. But 
even if these institutions expand as rapidly as practicable, there will 
still be a lag between the number of students wanting to get in and 
the facilities available for them. And then we must not forget the 
smaller collegiate institutions which, in the aggregate, handle a very 
large number of students; they will probably experience more financial 
difficulty in expanding and many of them will resist expanding because 
they feel that doing so would change their character and destroy the 
very reason for their existence. 

So, for one reason or another, all of our colleges will have to turn 
away or get rid of a large number of students. I hope that all of you 
will agree that it is an undesirable practice to admit students with the 
intention of getting rid of them very soon after. It is wasteful to 
everyone concerned; it is a practice that makes for bad public rela- 
tions; it is basically dishonest procedure; and, most important, it 
frequently has disastrous psychological effects upon the students in- 
volved. I realize that in some instances this practice cannot be 
avoided. But in the near future, scarcity of facilities and economic 
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necessity will probably convince even state legislatures that it cannot 
be justified. 

Tied in with this practice is the increasing disinclination of col- 
leges to supply remedial courses which attempt to make up for the 
lack of training or achievement of some high school graduates. High 
school counselors and teachers object to this trend on the grounds 
that if a college accepts a student it has an obligation to give that 
student a fair chance to succeed. If a student has a particular deficiency, 
e.g., an inability to express himself grammatically, which would make 
it unlikely that he could compete with his fellow students, then he 
should not be admitted unless the college agrees to give him special 
help in the area of his deficiency. I have great sympathy with that 
point of view; it is based on a concept of simple justice. Colleges 
which are free to turn down any applicants they wish should not ac- 
cept any students whose chances of success in those colleges are 
slight. 

There are those, however, and they are both sincere and numerous, 
who maintain that every American boy and girl should have an op- 
portunity to get a college education. That is an appealing ideal and 
I imagine that most of us here share it. But I doubt if we all agree 
on the interpretation of its meaning. Personally, I agree with the 
interpretation of Thomas Jefferson, who said, in effect, that we should 
have school systems which guarantee that every boy and girl does have 
a chance to go to college; but his chances are dependent upon his 
ability and motivation—in short, his fitness. To state it another way, 
a child should advance in the educational hierarchy only to the level 
for which he demonstrates his fitness. In the years since Jeffer- 
son, we have evidently decided that there is a level of average fitness 
which almost all children reach, namely, the twelfth grade; that in- 
terpretation seems the only valid one to make on the basis of the 
years of school attendance now required by most states. 

From the Jeffersonian point of view, opportunity is one thing; fit- 
ness quite another. Every man who wants to become a plumber should 
have an opportunity to become one; if he cannot make the grade he 
will not progress beyond being a plumber’s helper. However, when 
there is a scarcity of people who want to become plumbers, even the 
unfit may have a chance; but when enough are attracted the plumbers 
themselves see to it that standards are raised in order to bar any more 
of the unfit. So also, as long as our colleges were able to take care of 
the unfit as well as the fit, they could give a sentimental lip service to 
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the demagogic interpretation of “equal opportunity.” We shall be 
forced to forego that sentimentality in the near future. There will no 
longer be room for the unfit unless colleges decide to furnish unfit 
teaching for both the unfit and the fit. Audio- and visual-aids in the 
classroom and improved teaching efficiency may alleviate the coming 
scarcity of properly trained college teachers, but only a revolution in 
pedagogy could solve this problem of scarcity of teachers. 


II 


For our main soluticn to the problem, then, we are faced with the 
necessity of putting into effect the Jeffersonian principle of demo- 
cratic education: the principle of fitness. In other words, we shall have 
to select our students. The obvious question which immediately arises, 
of course, is, ““On what bases shall we select the students we shall ad- 
mit to college?” 

In the first place, let us face one great, basic change which has oc- 
curred in the selection of applicants for college in the last century. 
A hundred years ago, students were selected for college by a very 
efficient method, whether justly or not. The preparatory school was 
strictly preparatory for college. The college curriculum was devoted 
to studies of Latin and Greek, some history, mathematics, philosophy, 
and natural philosophy. The preparatory schools supplied the ground- 
work for these studies, largely by training in Latin, English composi- 
tion, and mathematics. If a student wished to go to college, he obvi- 
ously had somehow to obtain this preparatory training. This require- 
ment supplied a solid, continuous, dependable preselective factor. The 
colleges determined the curriculum of the secondary schools and there- 
fore the colleges accepted those applicants who had successfully com- 
pleted the secondary school program. 

Since then, of course, this situation has been reversed, and yet many 
colleges, particularly their faculties, fail to recognize it. Disregarding 
the history of how this great change has come about, the result is that 
the secondary schools no longer preselect college candidates. Second- 
ary schools are teaching almost everybody. Considering the magnitude 
and the newness of their task, it seems to me that they are doing it 
surprisingly well. Naturally, nevertheless, we college teachers are com- 
plaining because the high schools no longer concentrate on preparing 
students for college the way we would like to prescribe. 

Let me not be misunderstood at this point. I am not in favor of col- 
leges relaxing their standards just because hordes of high school 
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graduates will soon be clamoring for admission, waving transcripts 
inscribed with colorful cornucopias of unacademic courses. I would 
ask only that the colleges look at their situation just as realistically as 
the high schools are forced to do. The high schools no longer operate 
as preselective agencies for the colleges. Higher education used to de- 
termine what kind of student would be produced by secondary edu- 
cation. Today, the situation has been turned around: secondary edu- 
cation in large part determines what kind of student will be available 
for higher education. We no longer dictate; we take what we get. 
Obviously, in self-defense, we must become selective. We shall be 
forced into the Jeffersonian interpretation whether we like it or not. 

So the first necessity for college is to discover some useful bases of 
selection. We can look at the records of these youngsters. The differ- 
ences between their individual records of courses annually becomes 
greater. One has taken a lot of vocational training; another has taken 
practically none. Some have had foreign language and mathematics; 
others have had business arithmetic and that’s that. To decide whether 
or not these students should be admitted to college on the basis of what 
courses they have or have not taken would seem to be refusing to face 
reality and escaping into a dream world of a hundred years ago. The 
high schools have had to become realistic; let the colleges become 
realistic too and look at their applicants as they find them. Evidently 
they cannot be selected on the basis of what they have studied, at least 
not justly or even efficiently. So let us look at how they studied, how 
they succeeded in whatever they were doing. Their grade records 
should tell us something about this. 

But the experience of admissions people, registrars, and college 
teachers with high school grade records have made them increasingly 
cynical. The significance of grades in relation to a standard will al- 
ways vary from teacher to teacher, but it varies even more greatly 
from school to school. Differences in size, geography, philosophies 
of education, and finances all bear on the significance of academic 
grades. To cite but one example, there are some high schools which 
use the “‘social grade,” a grade of “‘B” or “‘C’” to a poor student, for 
example, so that he will not get discouraged. I shall not here argue 
about the rightness or wrongness of such a method; I wish only to 
point out that such grades are not measurements and colleges are naive 
if they take them as such. But how can we determine which grades 
are which kind? We can’t. A high school principal told me recently 
that all high school grades below “A’’ should be viewed with sus- 
picion and largely discounted. 
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More valuable than grade records, probably, is the estimate of 
high school counselors and teachers given confidentially. They are 
subjective estimates, of course, but their main value is that they are 
general, tending to cover a student’s total performance, and more 
likely to be precise and objective because they are confidential. But 
the judgments of counselors and teachers vary in their dependability; 
how can one decide when to take their estimates with grains of salt 
and when to take them straight? 

A still more valuable tool for selection, I believe, is the test, if the 
test itself has been adequately tested. Of those designed for the pre- 
college level, the one that appears most reliable and that I am most 
familiar with, is the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The Achievement tests of the CEEB seem to be 
less and less useful because of the wide differences in academic ex- 
periences such as I have already described. But the aptitude test con- 
cerns itself with measuring an important part of academic fitness. It is 
not a good predictor of manual or, I suspect, clerical success. But it 
has been rather well proved that manual and clerical aptitudes are 
handicaps to success in college. So far as has been discovered, verbal 
and mathematical aptitudes are of prime importance, and those are the 
ones measured by the SAT. 

Such a test is far from infallible, of course, and should be used only 
with the aid of other sources of information such as I have mentioned. 
But it seems the best aid to selection that has yet appeared. It should 
be simpler and cheaper, but it, or something like it, should be widely 
used to select applicants for admission instead of waiting until the 
unfit are in and then testing them and discovering that they will be 
unable to meet respectable standards of quality. 

To these selective factors so far described, there should be added 
an I.Q. score. These scores always need expert interpretation, and 
one must always be aware of the standard deviations. Nevertheless, 
I notice that the head of a commission on higher education of one of 
our largest states has recently predicted that in a short time his state 
will not be able to afford to send at public expense to college any 
student whose I.Q. is below 110. 

Now, if we put all of these means of selection together, what do we 
have? Not enough. The lack is easy to recognize if I but mention two 
important factors that have been scarcely touched: motivation and 
personality. The bright student who is without motivation—you all 
know how brilliantly he can fail. And few sights are more depressing 
than the brilliant student who has such serious personality difficulties 
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that his best efforts are defeated. Do not misunderstand; I am not 
asking for either geniuses who never relax, or that completely well- 
rounded type which is usually a much more depressing sort of ab- 
normality. But surely a certain amount of drive and a certain minimum 
amount of personality adjustment seem necessary for academic success, 
How can we discover these factors, and other, perhaps equally im- 
portant ones that we are unaware of? I believe that there is no doubt 
that we need to discover them. 


III 


The answer to this question is the one that I have been taking so 
long to lead up to. The answer is: co-operative research. Not much 
research has yet been done in this field. Some admissions offices have 
compiled some valuable statistics; some registrars have done the same. 
The U. S. Office of Education comes up with some interesting data. 
Some faculty in the fields of education and psychology have made 
provocative studies, but they are inconclusive, and admittedly so. I 
have recently become interested in the study called a “Survey of 
Instructional Policies and Practices in High Schools Whose Graduates 
Enter the University of Michigan.” It is intelligent but leaves us 
about where we were. Such studies as the one being pursued at the 
University of Washington on the predictability of grades may turn 
out to be useful. But there still remain too many unknown factors 
connected with aptitudes and motivation for those who will have to 
choose among thousands of applicants. 

Let me give one example of the sort of discovery that only research 
can make and that can be more useful than many more obvious data. 
I remember one of those questionnaires which attempted to help a 
person to discover his dominant interests. Many of the questions 
seemed to have an obvious interpretation, such as, “Do you like to 
tinker with carburetors?” But it turned out that many of the answers 
to these questions indicated something both more and different than 
the obvious. In effect, one question asked “Do you, or would you like 
to, play the violin?” If the answer was “Yes,”’ it indicated a certain 
interest in music, of course. But it was also counted as a factor, in 
conjunction with other interests, contributing to probable success as 
a physician. It seems that a very large proportion of successful phy- 
sicians enjoy violin music. Most unsuccessful ones do not. Why should 
there be a connection? That is not the important question for us. If 
liking to play a violin is a symptom of a condition which makes for 
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success in the field of medicine, then we should know it and look for 
it. That is the sort of knowledge that only research can dig out. Such 
research needs to be encouraged and financed. We know very little, 
really, about the factors of motivation. 

In order to establish dependable criteria for admission to college, 
then, there must be a uniting of resources among our institutions for 
the carrying out of necessary research. We shall all benefit from such 
research: small colleges and large universities, liberal arts colleges and 
technological institutes, junior colleges and teachers colleges. I would 
like to see the association meeting here today give life to such a pro- 
ject; I would like to see one or more of the educational foundations 
help support it. 

One last point. I have spoken of the old fashioned preparatory 
school acting as the preselective agency for the colleges, and of the 
virtual disappearance of this agency. Perhaps I should emphasize that 
those preparatory schools prepared students for only one kind of col- 
lege: the college of arts and sciences, which fitted into the liberal arts 
tradition. Today, applicants to college come with multifarious back- 
grounds and interests. They also come with an I.Q. generally lower 
than formerly, for a much larger proportion of the general public is 
now represented in the high school population; and the average I.Q. 
of students, therefore, is now much closer to the average of the whole 
population. 

For all these reasons, we must ask not only “Who should go to 
college?”’ but also “What kind of college should Who go to?” What 
program of studies should a particular student follow in a university? 
Or should he be taking specialized training in an advanced vocational 
school? Would he be likely to perform better in a small college? 
Would he be more likely to realize his ambitions in a junior college? 
—Do any of us feel very adequate to answer these questions at the 
present time? For the answers to these questions, also, we need to 


_ unite our resources for the purpose of research. When spaces in col- 


leges will be at a premium, there will be less excuse than now for al- 
lowing a boy or girl to enter the wrong college. 

I trust that you will forgive the length of this presentation. My 
apology is that it seemed to me necessary to follow a certain logical 
sequence of observations, even though some of the steps were already 
tiresomely familiar to some of you. Anyway, I believe my main point 
is good: a plea for more knowledge. Pleading for more light is always 
on the side of the angels. 

















Our Responsibility for Public 
Relations: A Résumé 
HELEN R. WILDERMAN 


UR RESPONSIBILITY for public relations needs reviewing and 
O summarizing as major problems loom for registrars of the mid- 
twentieth century. Every phase of public relations has been explored 
at one time or another by qualified exponents whose premises and con- 
clusions have been publicized through various media, However, the 
fast changing picture for the registrar necessitates constant reconsidera- 
tion. 

Innovation of selective admissions for some institutions of higher 
education and more rigid selection for others will tax our public re- 
lations program to its limit. State systems recently have realized the 
significance of good public relations emanating from the registrar's 
office. It is this office that has been called upon to compile statistics 
and offer advice for presentation to state legislatures in anticipation of 
swelling enrollments. 

‘Public relations’ has as many definitions as a centipede has legs. 
However, for our purpose Charles A. Brecht has caught the gist in 
stating that it relates to everything and everyone on the campus for 
which there is no simple formula. It should be augmented to include 
the off-campus contacts, also. 

We know that the office of the registrar is the alpha and omega for 
students, the rich storehouse of source material for faculty and ad- 
ministrators. The registrar and his staff, then, must have the ability 
to work with people, the ability to put human relations into public 
relations. The primary ingredient in the registrar’s program should 
be a philosophy of service—that of quality, not quantity. This will 
become more evident as enrollments increase. 

Many publics are served by the registrar. On-campus publics in- 
clude administrators, faculty, students, and service personnel. Off- 
campus groups are parents, agencies, educational institutions, and 
community friends. Leadership in the office of the registrar must 
exemplify human relations in public relations within the family 
circle if the staff is to conform deeds to preachings. 

Another important element is the art of public relations. The ap- 
titude for creating understanding and favorable attitudes is an es- 
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sential skill in working with all publics on and off campus. The 
interpretation of rules and procedures passed by faculty committees 
must elicit all the talents and capabilities of the registrar's staff. It 
is the registrar who has the panoramic view of the educational pro- 
gram; it is he who must expend effort to project his thinking tact- 
fully. He must effect compromise upon occasion—he must help his 
faculty to live and work together academically for the over-all good 
of students and the institution. 

Administrators, important on-campus public, expect to receive 
dividends which will guide them in plans for budgets, faculty, build- 
ings, curricula, admissions policies, academic standards, scholarships, 
community relations. As a result of constant research, compilation of 
statistics, and analysis of trends, the registrar declares these dividends. 
Data from his office support administrators’ public relations pro- 
grams with board members, legislators, alumni, parents, and the 
community. 

The philosophy of service and the art of public relations must be 
reflected through correspondence, personal contacts, and outlets such 
as newspapers, radio, and television. The registrar often is called 
upon by Mr. “Public Relations” of the school to talk directly to news- 
paper reporters, editors, and representatives of the radio and tele- 
vision fields to furnish firsthand data for stories, editorials, and pro- 
grams. The State Department of Education, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the armed services are but a few of the off-campus 
publics that turn to the registrar's office for guidance and informa- 
tion. 

Successful operation of any program depends upon personnel. A 
carefully chosen staff, given responsibilities commensurate with abili- 
ties under expert guidance, will insure harmonious and smooth opera- 
tion, and carry the routine above which leadership must look to the 
service being given. Thus, those whose responsibility is to guide and 
lead will be released for reflective thinking, constant inspection of 
methods in operation, and acquaintance with progressive ideas and 
latest developments in equipment. 

Service and the art of public relations have been enhanced by the 
energy which has been released in the registrar's world by the punched 
card machine process. It has revolutionized the office for many. 
Registration procedures have been rewritten, new forms originated, 
timing changed, training programs revamped, filing systems re- 
juvenated, office plans revised, and thinking sharpened. 
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Enrollment projections have stimulated use of the machine process 
because mushrooming enrollments and present budgets do not jibe. 
Excess work with limited staff can only be accomplished by utilizing 
punched card systems to handle the intricacies of modern registration 
procedures. Statistical reports, laboriously prepared in the past, and 
often after the crucial need, can now be available for on-the-spot use. 
State institutions of higher education are especially aware of this boon 
in preparation of reports and projection of good public relations. 

In summation, we find that public relations with the student begin 
and often end in the registrar's office; and that the philosophy of 
quality service to all publics, interwoven with the talent for creating 
understanding and favorable attitudes, is gilt-edged assurance that 
the rich endowments of this office will be wisely invested in bonds 
of good will and security for higher education. 




















Editorial Comment 


T CAN be hard to realize that what one does is only a means to 
I something else; and the realization, if it comes, may be discourag- 
ing. Yet if one does realize the fact, and take it in stride, new possibili- 
ties may appear bringing new satisfactions. Everything a registrar or 
admissions officer does is a means to something else. It is a means, 
however, to one of the most admirable ends sought in our day: the 
education of our young people. 

There is nothing in that respect peculiar or unique in the position 
of registrar and admissions officer. Everything faculty members do, 
too, is a means to an end; and everything any one does in an educa- 
tional institution is a means to an end. Either they are all working 
toward the education of American young people, or they are wasting 
their time and our money. Research, which may at first glance seem 
an exception to such a statement, is only a corollary: the research is a 
means to an end, too, and that end is inseparable from the welfare and 
advancement of Americans. 

We all know colleagues in every branch of academic activity who 
fail to recognize that their work is a means to this end. It is hardly 
necessary to mention them by rank, specialty, or distinction; but it is 
necessary for registrars and admissions officers to take a candid look 
at themselves, to discover whether they are forgetting what they ought 
to be doing, whether they are adopting the notion that their doings 
and records are ends in themselves. 

If we become infatuated with our own activities; if we look upon 
our punched cards and tables and reports as things of value in them- 
selves; if we regard rules and regulations as more important than 
those for whose benefit they were conceived, then we are arrogating 
to ourselves an importance that we do not rightly have. But that isn’t 
the worst of it: we are also abandoning the importance that we do 
have. 

It is necessary, of course, for us to keep our figures in order, to keep 
track of what is going on, to report at request whatever may be de- 
duced from our statistics. But that is bookkeeping; and we should be 
not merely bookkeepers but accountants. We should understand the 
relationship of all our figures and tables and punched holes and marks 
to the academic purpose of the institution, to the academic world as a 
whole, and particularly to the academic welfare of our students, We 
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should be able to give sound academic advice, not merely to use ma- 
chines to count and tally. 

Quite a few of us, I dare say, can remember something of the days 
George Tuttle spoke of, when a registrar was just some one who kept 
track of things in spare time, when admission to college was a job 
for somebody who had the time to do it—perhaps the dean or the 
president. We can also remember, on the other hand, the vigorous 
growing insistence of registrars, as individuals and as members of 
AACRAO and Regional Associations, that they were in a position to 
understand a great deal about academic affairs, and to give valid 
counsel. If any one thing settled that matter, it was the Tuttle Guide. 

As we enter a new era in American education, we find ourselves 
swamped in figures, punched cards, schedules of all kinds, from 
rooms to professors, and innumerable reports, questionnaires, and 
inquiries. We can immerse ourselves in paper, and never come up, 
and still feel that we are earning our salaries. And we can fall in 
love with our papers, too, and think of them as the be-all and end-all 
of academic activity. 

No doubt many administrators will be grateful to us for doing just 
that, and keeping our fingers out of the larger academic pie. But we 
are in a unique position to pull some plums out of that pie, if we 
will, for we know things not connected with statistics, marks, holes, 
and papers, that no one else on the campus knows so well. Admissions 
officers know more about who is coming our way, from schools and 
other colleges, than any one else; and more about the schools and col- 
leges they come from. Consequently they are able to give sound 
advice on the possible sequence of studies most suitable for any indi- 
vidual applicant. They can also point out wherein their own institu- 
tions can best follow or ignore the methods of others. 

Registrars know faculties as no one else in an institution knows 
them. Presidents are usually fairly remote from the day-to-day activi- 
ties of faculty members. Deans know those in their own schools or 
divisions, but inevitably as superior administiative officers. Registrars, 
one is tempted to say, argue with all of them in much the same way, 
and get to understand their ways, activities, and points of view, and 
the consequences of all of these. Registrars know students, indi- 
vidually and as members of the community, if not personally, at least 
by record. And they can judge the interaction of faculty members and 
students. They have a good deal to offer toward academic stability, 
if they will assume the responsibility. 
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A great deal depends, of course, on the attitude of the superior 
academic officer. If he, on his part, forgets that his activity is a means 
to an end, and that the end is that of the registrar’s activity too, then 
it may be hard to persuade him that the registrar and the admissions 
officer have something valuable to tell him aside from what they offer 
in their report sheets. But if he is willing to get what help he can 
from all who can lend a hand, then the registrar and the admissions 
officer can contribute much to the welfare of the institution, and that 
of the students. To do so, however, they must themselves be aware 
of the unique possibilities of their positions, and be willing to make 
the effort to realize those possibilities. And it is an effort, if only be- 
cause routine takes more and more time and energy as the months 
go by. It is an effort because it requires time to think, and the strenu- 
ous activity of thinking; and there are times when the very idea of 
thinking is repugnant to a worn and weary registrar, or an admissions 
officer who has been acting as a student adviser all day. 

In the years to come we are all going to need every means to the 
end of educating American young people. It will be a rough job 
for all of us; but unlike many rough jobs, when we see the results, 
it will give us the satisfaction of knowing that it was worth all we 
put into it. 

S. A.N. 











Book Reviews 
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Vital Issues in Education. Report of Twenty-First Educational Con- 
ference Sponsored by Educational Records Bureau and American 
Council on Education. Washington: American Council on Education, 


1957. Pp. viii + 176. $2.00. 


Presented here under the editorship of Arthur E. Traxler are the confer- 
ence papers and reports which in a foreword Arthur S. Adams describes 
as a contribution to the solving of the vital problems of education. Among 
these vital issues, which are ultimately concerned with the development of 
the individual student to the greatest extent possible, he lists the revision 
of curricula, the inspiring of students in fields of their special aptitudes, 
the problems of counseling to assist the student in realizing his potentiali- 
ties, the development of better measurement as an aid to teaching and 
counseling, and correlative with these issues, the pressing problem of in- 
creasing enrollments and the attendant teacher shortage. 

These the editor in his preview organizes under seven headings which 
provide a convenient basis for presenting our comments. 

1. Personnel Needs in Mathematics and Science. The statement of 
Albert E. Meder, Dean of Administration at Rutgers, on “Needed Im- 
provements in Mathematical Education” explains how present teaching of 
mathematics does not take into account the tremendous recent developments 
in that field. His suggestions for remedies merit attention. Basing his com- 
ments on a report of the College Entrance Examination Board, of which 
he is a member, he does not blame teachers for not having been able to 
keep up. Neither does he place on them the full responsibility for intro- 
ducing the proposed new ideas until workshops, conferences, and demon- 
strations have made it possible for them to understand these ideas, and how 
to introduce them into their teaching. Here is an approach that is appli- 
cable to other areas, and one that will certainly demand a lot of attention 
in the future. 

Morris Meister, Principal of the Bronx High School of Science, bases 
his remarks ‘‘On Becoming a Scientist” on facts obtained from an elaborate 
questionnaire sent in 1952 to 3,000 graduates of his school of the period 
1943-47. Of those who responded, nearly 80 per cent were committed to 
fields of work which lean heavily on mathematics and science. Significantly 
“they attributed their choices mostly to the influence of capable subject- 
matter teachers; few to their equally capable guidance counselors. All of 
them were grateful for being made to work hard while in high school.” 

There follows a generalized description of the characteristics of poten- 
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tial scientists, and suggestions for all schools that bear directly on the 
problem of prospecting for engineers and scientists, which involves the 
development of a testing and guidance program, and, of first importance, a 
teaching staff adequate in quality and number, and, recognizing the dearth 
in numbers, measures which will promote the better utilization of science 
and mathematics teachers, including use of the resources of science-related 
institutions, One senses that an authority is speaking, and that science edu- 
cation will benefit from a follow-up of his suggestions. 

2. The Challenge of Soviet Education. To the question posed in the 
title of his paper “Soviet Education—Will America Meet the Chal- 
lenge?”, former U. S. Senator William Benton, now publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, states that ‘‘we can, if we develop the political 
will,” and part of that will is a national policy for education that will put 
the Federal Government “unequivocally and permanently” behind the 
solution of our educational problems. Mr. Benton recognizes the “system 
of training,” as opposed to the “education’’ aspects of the Soviet plan. 
His comparisons based on firsthand observations are of interest. 

Whether or not we agree with his views, we can’t avoid the conclusion 
that competition in education is international, and that we do need action 
in our country to get certain things done at all levels of education. Mr. 
Benton is one who, we hope, can do much to spur us on to putting into 
effect what we really believe about education soon enough to prevent being 
forced into the expediency of a system of training. 

3. Guidance as a Continuous Activity. “More Effective Guidance in the 
Elementary School” by Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance of New 
York City’s Board of Education, and “Challenge to Counselors in Sec- 
ondary Schools’ by Thomas E. Christensen, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Worcester Public Schools, make strong pleas against false economies 
in guidance and challenge counselors to acquaint the public with their 
needs. Christensen particularly bemoans the lack of public recognition of 
the value of competent counselors, and the lack of emphasis by informa- 
tion media on the serious shortage of counselors, when the teacher shortage 
gets tremendous publicity. One wonders whether this is the correct ap- 
proach to recognition or professionalism, and finds considerable merit in 
some of the statements of Charles D. Flory, of Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle, 
in his paper “School Guidance Needs from the Industrial Standpoint,” 
where he asks that guidance activities not be professionalized. The report 
by Professor Robert Hoppock, of New York University, and Louis Bender, 
Dean of Boys at Scarsdale High School, on “Improving Guidance Through 
School and College Cooperation” deals largely with the mechanics of high 
school and college visitation practices and contributes little to basic guid- 
ance practice or theory. 

4. Better Measurement as an Aid to Teaching and Counseling. “How 
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Schools and Test Specialists May Cooperate” by Robert L. Ebel, Director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service of the State University 
of Iowa, and the statements by panel members, including specific refer- 
ences to the testing services of the ERB from the standpoint of both private 
and public schools, services provided for member colleges, and the testing 
services as viewed by a secondary-school director of admissions, provide a 
combination of helpful suggestions to test users, aids to interpretation of 
tests used and results, problems of test construction, an explanation of ERB, 
as well as testimonials to ERB services. 

5. Fewer Teachers for More Students. In “Educational Alternatives” 
Ronald Thompson, Registrar of Ohio State University, reminds us that 
although we have known for some time that higher education is not pre- 
pared to assume the burden about to be thrust upon it, we have not yet, in 
contrast to the elementary and secondary level, determined whose responsi- 
bility it shall be to see that provision is made to meet the problem. Shall 
the approach to it be national or local? Our choice among a number of 
alternatives will determine that to a large extent. It is time for decision, 
and there must be immediate activity if our choice is to be a wise one. 

In “Meeting the Problem of the Teacher Shortage,’ Gerhardt E. Rast, 
Superintendent of Schools in Westport, Connecticut, reviews present pro- 
cedures designed to improve the situation in regard to teacher supply and 
presents suggestions for what he terms ‘exploration and invention” to 
overcome the shortage, particularly the critical shortage of “great teach- 
ers.” New concepts of staffing to spread the abilities of able teachers more 
widely, use of mechanical devices, and new organizational and adminis- 
trative procedures to make it possible for the teacher to realize his im- 
portance and to obtain real professional status are proposed. Basically, 
his suggestions still resolve themselves into the old problem of finding new 
ways of arousing public opinion to the needs of good education. 

Director Ralph Steetle, of the Joint Council on Educational Television, 
in “How Can Television be Used in Meeting Teacher Shortages and 
Coping with Rising Enrollments?” gives a good summary of experiments in 
progress and results to date. Of significance for the future is the impetus 
television has given to a re-examination of what is being taught and im- 
proving the quality of instruction. This, it is suggested, may prove to be 
television’s major role in instruction. 

6. Needed Reform of the Ph.D. Under the heading ‘The Ph.D. Stretch- 
Out and the Scholar-Teacher,” President Benjamin F. Wright, of Smith 
College, starts with the premise that ‘‘no phase of American Education has 
been so impervious to formal change as the course of study leading to the 
Ph.D.,”" and observes that “the protracted process of study, research, and 
writing leading to the doctorate has been distinctly harmful to college 
teaching.” What can be done about it? Rejecting the proposal that there 
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be two degrees, ‘“‘one for the graduate student interested in a life of schol- 
arly research, the other for the prospective teacher,” he concludes that we 
need a Ph.D. “which is as definitely prior to the practice of the profes- 
sion of teacher, of researcher, or of scholar-teacher, as the LL.B. is prior to 
the profession of the law and the M.D. to the profession of medicine.” His 
views merit careful consideration. 

7. Improving Instructional Methods in Reading. The business meeting 
of the ERB followed the conference, and was followed by a paper by 
Professor Donald D. Durrell, of Boston University, entitled “An Appraisal 
of the Teaching of Reading in Our Schools and Suggested Improvements.” 
From the paper and the discussion that followed we learn that experts are 
convinced that real progress has been made in the evaluation and im- 
provement of reading. Knowledge outstrips practice, and in-service training 
sessions are recommended as one means of keeping teachers abreast of 
developments. 

The title of the volume is an intriguing one, and after a first reading 
one may feel that he has found far less than the foreword led him to be- 
lieve he would. That is the weakness of any report of a conference in 
which the reader did not participate. Reflection, though, reminds one of 
the many implications of the topics covered. Thus it becomes a valuable 
adjunct to other articles and volumes bearing on the issues that are con- 
cisely stated in the foreword. 

ROBERT E. MAHN 
Registrar, Ohio University 
Athens 


The College Entrance Examination Board—55th Report of the 
Director—1956. Princeton: The College Entrance Examination Board, 
1957. Pp. xiii + 133. 50¢. 


This publication is the “annual report’’ by the Director, Frank H. 
Bowles, for the year July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. The problem of review- 
ing such reports is further complicated by the fact that it takes almost a 
full year to get such a report into print. In consequence, the review seems 
outdated before it is written. 

However, the question of what the College Entrance Examination Board 
did last year, or any year, is of considerable consequence. This organiza- 
tion is unique on the American educational scene, and its importance to 
both secondary and higher education is ever-increasing. Since World War 
II, the influence and prestige of the Board has reached new heights, and 
its services are now an ingredient of the everyday life of hundreds of col- 
leges and thousands of secondary schools. 

For the readers of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, there is no need to discuss 
the College Entrance Examination Board as such. What is more, the gen- 
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eral format of the 55th Report is well established. As a source of infor- 
mation, it contains the names and institutions of the officers and com- 
mittees, numerous statistical tables on the tests given and the numbers 
taking them, and the colleges and universities using the Board’s services. 
There is also a list of the membership of the Board and the individual in- 
stitutional representation, along with an extensive directory of the examin- 
ers and readers. Finally, the several hundred examination centers are re- 
corded by state, and a bzief financial report is appended. 

The heart of the Report is to be found in the seventy-one pages written 
by Dr. Bowles, in which he reviews the activities of the organization for 
the year. In the introductory paragraph of the Report, the function of the 
College Board is set forth as “the joint action of schools and colleges to 
solve problems inherent in and related to the process of movement of stu- 
dents from school to college, and to provide such services as will facilitate 
this transition.” The report of the year’s activities indicates that the efforts 
of the organization have been directed towards such ends and that the 
success of their activities was commendable in all respects except the 
financial, 

The problems >f the Board are classified in three levels: the prefocal, 
focal, and postioca! stages. This analysis directs attention to the major 
significance of dealing with practical educational problems in a period of 
rapid transition. There follows a list of nine noteworthy activities of the 
Board during the year 1955-56. Member institutions of the Board are well 
aware of these events, but to nonmembers, the sections on the Advanced 
Placement Program, the Commission on Mathematics, and the Scholarship 
Qualifying Test are of imperative significance. These are now “going 
concerns” in education, and are of increasing importance to all institutions. 
For private institutions and public secondary schools, the report on the 
College Scholarship Service will be of major interest. 

Considerable attention is given to the twin areas of “The Program of 
Tests” (pages 34ff) and “Research” (pages 45ff). In the first category, 
the brief statement on the “tests of developed ability” is most intriguing 
and perhaps worthy of more detailed treatment, Every registrar and ad- 
missions officer can afford to follow the development of these tests with 
particular profit. Within the ever-widening test program of the Board, it 
is satisfying to know the organization is not “resting on its laurels,” but is 
engaged in constant rechecking and review to determine the adequacy of its 
program in the ever-changing educational scene. The extensive research 
program of the Board is further proof of the deliberate and calculated 
attempt to come to grips with the problems of the day; and more important, 
with the problems of tomorrow. 

Dr. Bowles is at his best, both writing and speaking, when he projects 
his thinking into the future. This we know from his performance at meet- 
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ings (including the most recent AACRAO meeting in Denver) and from 
previous writings. In consequence, it is no surprise that the concluding 
part of his Report should be a most informative analysis, not only of the 
future problems of his organization, but of the more general dilemma of 
education in transition as well. These eight pages of the Report (pages 
64-71) are of paramount value to every AACRAO member. The state- 
ments made are thought-provoking and quotable. In fact, most of us have 
in a stumbling fashion tried to say what Dr. Bowles says much better. We 
may take issue with his solutions, but not with his analysis. Perhaps it 
would be wise to get ready to take issue, unless we propose to go along. 

R. L, TUTHILL, University Registrar 

Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 


Higher Education in a Decade of Decision: A Report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Washington: National Education As- 
sociation, 1957. Pp. xii + 152. $1.50 paper bound; $2.00 cloth 
bound. 


This 152-page report of the Educational Policies Commission is well 
organized toward a particular aim which is not announced early but which 
becomes apparent about page 120. In its progress the book treats a great 
variety of subjects interesting to those already directly associated with edu- 
cational matters. The text is presented factually; the book will not fire a 
person unless he already contains a spark. 

Many flat statements are made, some with definite evidence of the truth 
contained, like those concerning the distribution of the expenditures in 
higher education and increases in environment. More frequently, state- 
ments containing “should,” “must . . . if,” “are likely,” ‘‘almost always’’ 
are used as preparation for conclusions. The style, then, is heavy but per- 
haps only appropriate for the context. 

The decade referred to is the 1960's. By that time the nation must have 
completed plans for the change of conditions on campuses. “For whom will 
college education be provided? How will higher education be financed ? 
How will it be organized? What are the desirable relations of higher edu- 
cation to the state? Is academic freedom in the public interest ? What cur- 
riculums can best meet the hopes of talented youth and the needs of our 
times? What do Americans expect higher education to contribute to the 
future of America? These are questions of broad social policy.” Since each 
college cannot care for all kinds of students and curricula, there must be 
examination, self and public, of each institutions’s purposes and potentials. 
No one college or university should try to offer the whole program of 
higher education. Planned diversity among educational units should be in- 
creased and sharpened. Each institution should limit and clarify its own role 
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in the total enterprise and admit students in terms of that role. For great- 
est value to all concerned certain allocations of subject areas, kinds of 
operation, and numbers must be made. A federation of institutions might 
perform the task of determining which colleges shall emphasize research, 
which teach professional fields, which cultural, which technical, etc. The 
other centralizing influence involves the Federal government. Sources of 
financing the expanded programs will all need to be used, and probably the 
states and the Federal government will need to share the greatest burdens. 

The preceding paragraph summarizes too briefly the contents of the 
book. Attention should be given to certain chapters which could be removed 
intact and used separately. Chapter 5, Who Will Teach?, discusses the 
faculty, ‘the prime requisite of an institution,” as to characteristics, in- 
fluence, community service, salary, functions beyond teaching, recruitment, 
preparation, in-service training, orientation, “Yet all of these [tasks, efforts, 
policy changes} may not avail unless adequate rewards for teaching are 
made available and unless society invests colleges and universities with 
the freedoms to learn and to teach which are requisite to academic vitality.” 

In Chapter 2, Who Will Go To College?, four basic statements are 
made. 1. Every effort should be made to provide higher education for all 
youth who are capable of profiting by it. 2. In admission policies heavy 
emphasis should be placed on attracting those who are particularly gifted. 
3. Admission efforts should be active rather than passive; the task is one 
of selective recruitment rather than of admission. 4. Continued recognition 
must be given to students’ self-selection for college. The reader may be 
confused in trying to separate clearly the ideas expressed here, and more 
confused with the addition of “Quotas cannot be set on the number of 
citizens who can profit by general education beyond the high school.” .. . 
And what has become of the right to fail? 

There are assumptions in this section that may be difficult for the 
reader to accept in toto, such as the notion that college is the best place 
for able-minded persons to go after high school. Throughout the book are 
made seemingly axiomatic statements which the critical reader may refuse 
ee yet the book as a whole moves forward without apparent diffi- 
culty. 

This book should be discussed. The various ideas mentioned could not 
be fully developed by the printed word. Enough controversial subjects 
are presented to serve as conference material for professional and lay 
groups. All or parts of it could be required reading in preparation for a 
faculty orientation program. If so used, the group should not expect much 
on how operations should be carried on. 

The Educational Policies Commission did a good job in compiling ideas 
in this book. It has arranged the contents to follow an understandable 
order and has summarized the emerging issues in 20 conclusions and 
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recommendations at the end. It must have been an interesting Commission 
on which to serve. 
D. T. ORDEMAN, Registrar 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis 


Higher Education and the Society It Serves, ed. by Raymond F. 
Howes. Foreword by Arthur S. Adams. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1957. Pp. vii + 103. $1.00. 


Within this small, well-printed pamphlet the reader may find several 
outstanding addresses concerning the impact higher education has today 
on the many segments of American society. The statements represent the 
views of distinguished scholars or leading figures notable for some par- 
ticular achievement in their respective fields. These speakers, chosen with 
great care, obviously gave their topic much preparation before formal 
presentation at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education. The over-all quality of the speeches is excellent, although 
some of them are naturally more stimulating, better written, and more 
valuable than others. In view of the highly specialized background of 
many of the authors, it is a tribute to their intelligence and foresight to be 
able to say that all of the topics may be read with ease and all stay well 
within the defined limits of the conference topic, ‘Higher Education and 
the Society It Serves.” 

It would be both impossible and impractical to discuss each talk in this 
review. A list of titles and their authors shou!d readily suffice to show 
both the content and the general nature of the booklet. Each topic had two 
speakers, one, a representative of an educational organization; the other, 
a leading figure from the field of the particular topic being discussed. The 
keynote addresses, ‘Higher Education and the American Public,” were 
given by David D. Henry, President, University of Illinois, and Roy E. 
Larsen, President, Time Incorporated. These were followed by statements 
given before smaller section meetings in these six areas: ‘Higher Education 
and Industry,” by Carter Davidson, President, Union College, and David A. 
Shepard, Director, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; “Higher Edu- 
cation and Labor,” by Albert N. Jorgensen, President, University of Con- 
necticut, and Louis Hollander, President, New York State CIO Council; 
“Higher Education and Agriculture,” by Roy E. Battles, Assistant to the 
Master, the National Grange, and John A. Hannah, President, Michigan 
State University; ‘Higher Education and the Local Community,” by 
Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago, and 
Boyd Campbell, Chairman of the Board, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America; ‘Higher Education and the States,” by Wil- 
liam L. Frederick, Assistant Director, The Council of State Governments, 
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and John T. Caldwell, President, University of Arkansas; and, finally, 
“Higher Education and the Federal Government,” by Lloyd E. Blauch, 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, Office of Education, and 
J. L. Morrill, President, University of Minnesota. 

Naturally, the many and varied problems of higher education and its 
impact on the public it is serving are not solved, but many of the more 
prominent dilemmas are clearly defined and some possible solutions are 
suggested. Perhaps the most pleasant factor throughout the majority of 
these papers is the recognition that problems are not always best solved 
by material means. Granted, more money for research, teaching aids, and 
additional faculty members is needed by many of our colleges and uni- 
versities, but this is not always the best or most practical way to arrive at 
a solution to a given problem. Some solutions to a problem merely create 
others in a related area. 

Mr. Sloan Wilson, Education Editor, New York Herald-Tribune, 
defines the results of the conference in an excellent summation by saying: 
“It . . . will take at least a decade to forge the new set of relationships 

. and to beat out tools for enabling educational institutions to accom- 
plish the many new jobs assigned to them, What the delegates heard at 
the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting . . . was the first stroke of the hammer.” 
American higher education faces a challenging situation in meeting the 
demands of contemporary life and the needs of our society. These papers 
are a progressive step in the right direction. 

EDWARD M. Stout, Registrar 
DePaul University, Chicago 


Harry L. Lunn, Jr., The Student’s Role in College Policy-Making. 
Foreword by Arthur S. Adams. Preface by A. Blair Knapp. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1957. Pp. x + 100. $1.00. 


This report, done by Mr. Lunn for the Commission on Student Person- 
nel of the ACE, summarizes a large number of ideas and statistics on an 
ever-present college dilemma. How far, and in what specific ways, ought 
students to be allowed to share in making and carrying out college policy? 
The tone of the pamphlet, as is to be expected in a publication financed 
by the Hazen Foundation, is favorable to the notion of “granting student 
government all the power it can enforce and maintain.” “There is... a 
presumption on the commission’s part that student leadership can make 
useful contributions . . . and that there are significant educational values 
for the students involved.” But more attention is paid to analysis of 
existing programs, with argument for and against, than to any advocacy, 
and the effect of Mr. Lunn’s presentation is greater for this restraint. 

One surprising feature of the statistics compiled is the amount and 
daring of occasional experiments, In spite of setbacks, too, the trend 
towards granting more effective student control seems to be steady. In 
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1951, of 70 colleges and universities surveyed by Dorothy Hynes, a meas- 
ure of student representation was found in three-fourths of the institutions, 
with a full emphasis of voting power in committees on student affairs. In 
1955 the commission canvassed 464 deans of students on the desirability 
of student activity and practice. More than half were in favor of giving 
students responsibility in orientation, teacher evaluation, and similar cam- 
pus programs, with a dwindling number eager for a student share in such 
matters as an honor system, the planning of curriculum, or athletics. 

A clear merit of this survey is its fairness, On pp. 76-81, for instance, 
the problem of academic discipline is taken up, and pleas for and against 
an honor system are frankly stated. The few instances in which an honor 
system works well are not made into a brief for introducing such a system 
elsewhere, and the prejudiced faculty member—as who among us is not 
prejudiced on such an issue?—is not rubbed the wrong way. 

For the open-minded reader, however, a few queries arise. One has to 
do with the significance of any discussion on this issue that makes much 
of statistics or special instances. Each and every college, more or less, is 
sui generis—its weakness and its strength. It has a charter and a tradition 
of operation under it. Any theory of student participation must be con- 
sidered in the light of a specific set of local circumstances, many of them 
prescribed. A policy of student government that functions admirably in 
a small college may be impossible or disastrous in a large university. The 
honor system of the United States service academies in which the tradition 
of inflexible discipline has had generations of trial may be totally un- 
serviceable in a first-come-first-served institution of more recent date. 

On the majority of campuses, too, decisions about faculty recruiting or 
finance or athletics have become almost too complex recently even for the 
faculty and administrators who have lived with them for years. A hope 
that students may be useful or can gain much from an occasional part in 
such decisions seems rather fantastic. The student population is, as Mr. 
Lunn recognizes, transitory, and even leaders on the campus have too 
little time left over from study and their own affairs to know the intricacies 
of major policy. While it is true that student representatives on com- 
mittees acquire an insight as valuable as anything they learn in class, their 
apprenticeship is probably too brief to warrant the journeyman’s right to 
vote. 

In this connection, an unfortunate quotation from Buell Gallagher's 
American Caste and the Negro College puts a very reasonable approach 
to the problem in an evil light. A faculty member need not be “cynical” 
who believes that students may be kept fully informed without having 
control over policy. Such a student, writes Mr. Gallagher, “. . . lives under 
the illusion of free participation . . . but he does not realize the full satis- 
factions which come only through genuine sharing of responsibility and 
of decision making.” Actually there is no more illusion for the informed 
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student than for the informed citizen, if he makes use of the privileges 
freely given him. 
Citizenship on the campus has always imposed its obligations. The stu- 
dent has in his hands the sanctions of tuition payment, attendance or 
nonattendance, and some organs of community propaganda. To affect 
policies he need not necessarily be on a policy-making committee. Students 
have been known to crowd or boycott classes, thus making known their 
views on faculty selection. They have their own clear ways of knowing and 
judging infraction of honor and discipline. If they are too heedless or 
cowardly to use them on their fellows, a representation on a disicipline 
committee will not aid them or the situation. Until they learn to put into 
more active use the prerogatives already given them, the gift of policy 
authority may be too mature and precious for them to handle wisely. 
ALEXANDER M. BUCHAN 
Associate Professor of English 
Washington University, St. Louis 


They Went to College Early. Evaluation Report No. 2. New York: 
The Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957. 
Pp. vii + 117. Free upon request. 


This little pamphlet of 117 pages is the second report on the Ford 
Foundation project, initiated in 1951, to permit select high school stu- 
dents to omit the last year or two of their high school work by transferring 
directly at that time to a college of their choice. This program began in 
1951 with 420 students, and the total number in five years has now 
reached 1,350. The groups admitted in 1951 and 1952 have already gradu- 
ated. The other three classes were still in school when this report was 
issued. There is, however, ample evidence to evaluate the five-year experi- 
ment and the Foundation has brought together an immense amount of 
data, Although the experiment started with four colleges, eventually 12 
joined the experiment. 

The evaluation took severai different channels. (1) Each of the par- 
ticipating schools selected a similar group of freshmen who had finished 
the four years of the high school course, and careful tabulations of grades 
and achievements were made. It was found that those who had been 
granted early admission surpassed their colleagues in every academic area. 
(2) The scholars themselves evaluated the program by describing their 
reactions in essays which each one of them wrote. Most of these were 
favorable. The overwhelming majority felt that college had challenged 
them and that high school had lost its charm. (3) A group of psychiatrists 
studied the social and emotional adjustments of these early admittees by 
direct interviews with them, Their report raises the only serious difficulties 
about the project. A number of the scholars admitted that they had serious 
difficulty in making the social adjustment. In some instances this was due 
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to the method of enrollment and selection employed by the schools. They 
did improve their technique, and later difficulties were lessened though 
they never entirely disappeared. (4) Each of the colleges participating in 
the experiment wrote an evaluation of the program as it worked in that 
school. They all agreed that the experiment was worth a trial, and 11 of 
the 12 will continue it. The other has not yet saade a decision. Some reports 
of the colleges are very penetrating. Any college contemplating an early 
admission program should by all means read these comments as well as 
all the rest of the booklet. Many errors may be avoided by its careful read- 
ing. The comments by the University of Wisconsin seemed especially good. 
While all these college comments show that early admission has its benefits, 
they all warn that it must be done with extreme care. It certainly cannot 
be done in an indiscriminate and general way. For the very few who show 
exceptional academic talent and at the same time advanced emotional and 
social development, it may have a beneficial stimulus. 

One direction which the yardstick fails to measure is the possible effect 
of the absence of these keen aggressive minds from the high school in 
the third and fourth years. In most high schools they set the intellectual 
pace for the average or even below average. Their removal to college must 
leave mediocrity with no goals to shoot for. There must also be something 
frustrating about teaching in a high school with the best minds removed in 
their senior year. 

WESLEY E. KETTLEKAMP 

Acting Principal 

University City Senior High School 
University City, Missouri 


College Admissions 4: The Student from School to College. New 
York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1957. Pp. xiv + 114. 
$3.00. 


This is a book which should be required reading for everyone concerned 
with college admissions. It would be invaluable as a platform of under- 
standing for the person relatively new to the problems of present-day 
admission to college, but even the most experienced admission counselor, 
whether college or secondary school, will find in this series of papers in- 
formative and well-formulated expressions of approaches to the various 
problems of admission to college. 

The book contains the papers which were delivered at the Fourth 
Colloquium on College Admissions in October of 1956 at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York. Present were 66 college and university representa- 
tives, 30 secondary-school representatives, and staff members and guests 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The “Introduction,” in two parts, considers the obligations of the col- 
leges and universities of the country in the light of the rapidly increasing 
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numbers desiring admission. The obligations are thoughtfully explored 
from a number of viewpoints including the ever-present financial hurdles 
and the problems of quality versus quantity. One part is written by Presi- 
dent Albert N. Jorgensen of the University of Connecticut and the other 
by President Robert W. McEwen of Hamilton College. Even though one 
represents a public institution and the other an independent college, their 
approach to and recognition of the many problems of the future are some- 
what the same. Neither indicates that every high school graduate should 
attend college, but the problems are still many and varied. President 
Jorgensen’s summary statement which follows gives an insight into the 
concerns which are both his and President McEwen’s: 

“Our problems are big; they need big solutions. The objective of pro- 
viding a greatly increased college-age population with the type of post- 
secondary education which this country needs and deserves; the impelling 
need to find ways of identifying young people of above-average capabilities 
and of motivating them to go on to post-high school education; the 
necessity for providing higher education for a student population twice 
the present size and for making certain that in doing so we do not lessen 
the quality of that education—these are concerns that deserve and require 
the best thoughts of all of us.” 

Part 1 of the book is titled ‘Evaluating the student,” and the titles, 
which follow, of the papers under this section give some hint of the 
breadth of approach but do not do justice to the depth of insight displayed: 
“The study of personality measurement,” “School reports on personality 
and character,” “How colleges use reports on character,” ““The interview 
and personality assessment,” “Interpreting marks,” “Interpreting rank in 
class,” and “Interpreting test scores.” The Colloquium Program Director, 
Eugene S. Wilson of Amherst College, in the ‘Foreword’ indicates why 
special emphasis was given to the personality factor in these words: “As 
admission becomes more and more competitive, it is apparent that the 
total personality of the applicant will play an increasingly important role 
in the actions of admission committees.” 

Part 2 is titled “Helping the student,” and the papers approach the 
subject from a variety of viewpoints, There are two papers with many 
specific and thought-provoking suggestions for admissions officers and 
guidance officers. There is a paper explaining the guidance program of 
a large suburban high school, and one which deals effectively with the 
complex problem of ‘How and why scholarships are awarded.” Two of 
the papers in this section are concerned with how to help students adjust 
to college, and not only offer a number of sound suggestions, but also 
present an organized and clear insight into the thinking patterns of college- 
age youth. 

Part 3 of the book, titled “An exercise in assessment,” was presented 
on the opening night of the Colloquium. Background information such 
as rank in class, test scores, course grades, school recommendations, etc., 
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is given for 20 students, and a description of four colleges is also given. 
The problem is to admit a limited number of these 20 students to each of 
the colleges, and the material is presented so that you, too, can play the 
game. The actual college performance of these 20 at college is outlined at 
the end of this section. This exercise undoubtedly provided an excellent 
springboard for colloquium discussion and can prove interesting to the 
reader. 

In summary, the book is informative reading for those concerned with 
the college-bound youth, and the depth of the papers presented reflects 
credit on an obviously well-organized and successful Fourth Colloquium. 

ROBERT J. NORWINE 
Director of Admissions 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Edward Danforth Eddy, Jr., Colleges for Our Land and Time: The 
Land-Grant Idea in American Education. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. xiv + 286. $4.50. 


The thought that land-grant colleges and universities have met in full 
the “challenge of useful relevance’? to higher education has not been 
subjected to meaningful question for some time. Actions have spoken 
louder than words—even the epithets of an occasional Hutchins. But until 
now most of the interesting details have been scattered. 

No longer are the details available only in bits and dusty pieces scattered 
hither and yon. Here they are by the trunkful, thoroughly read, interpreted, 
neatly catalogued, indexed, ready to take home. The package could be 
deadly dull but isn’t. It is a history book—with the forward look. Neither 
the subject nor the author is exhausted at the end but rather is going 
strong and becoming more interesting by the page. 

However, unless he is a dyed-in-the-wool land-grand advocate, the 
registrar or admissions officer courts exhaustion of the interest if he at- 
tempts to plod along this array of facts from page first to page last. This 
is a book that demands summary treatment on the part of a reader who 
wishes to learn much but cannot stomach all, perhaps by reading the last 
page first, then the last page of each chapter, then searching out ideas in 
which interest persists. A ten-page index and a sixteen-page list of addi- 
tional readings invite continuation of interest even to the ultimate of 
“Proceedings.” 

Money serves as a good example. Does Federal money mean Federal 
control? Eddy does not think so: ‘Though the fear of Federal control of 
education has often been voiced, the land-grant history is an example of 
effective and fruitful relationships. With minor exceptions, there appears 
to have been no serious effort ever made by the Federal government to 
dictate curriculum or operations. Instead, the Federal grants often have 
enabled the colleges to resist state and local pressures. The land-grant 
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Association has been another powerful factor in this maintenance of in- 
dependence and authority.” 

Television?—“The colleges were determined that this new medium 
would not slip through their fingers as radio had many years before. . . . 
[It is} not the ultimate answer to all of education’s many problems but 
... 2 stimulus to better employment of traditional techniques. . . . Further 
development depended on wisdom as much as finances.” 

Although the author never comes between the reader and his subject, 
he becomes a friendly partner in learning as the skimming minutes settle 
down to hours of easy discussion with a wise and witty man about actions 
that have made beliefs become realities. Anyone aged “39,” for example, 
is led to feel keenly remembered pangs caused by salary cuts in the de- 
pression days. There is something of Yankee Coolidge in the writer who 
sums up general education, which was of so much interest until it ‘died out 
by the mid-fifties” because ‘‘it was probably talked to death.” In minimum 
space, Eddy figuratively opens a window to let an academic gadfly named 
Robert Maynard Hutchins buzz out, then shuts the window with these 
gentle words: ‘‘But, still, this was not the effective solution. Something 
new would have to be found.” 

Long after one has laid aside this book, some of Eddy’s word-pictures 
will linger, like this snapshot from the first years of land-grant college 
struggle: “A typical student, recalling in later years his ‘campus experience,’ 
would remember it in terms of a single structure standing in the midst 
of virgin woods or wide prairie, lonely and looming.” There is even an 
odor from history documented by the story of an early teacher of veterinary 
anatomy. He used recently deceased horses for a “‘laboratory’’ session: 
‘Arranging my material on a workbench in the open, I placed the class on 
the windward side and taught them the fundamental principles of horse 
dentition.”” Eddy’s conclusion: “We can imagine that many of the early 
classes were placed ‘on the windward side.’ ” 

Finally, Eddy prophesies that land-grant colleges will be called upon 
to expand in size disproportionately. “Partly because of their philosophy 
and largely because of their inability to find the resources necessary to 
expansion, the nation’s private institutions no longer will be able to carry 
their current proportionate share of the load. As a result, the burden will 
fall heavily on the publicly-supported institutions, of which group the 
Land-Grant Colleges are important members.” 

This is a timely book, based on thorough research and full understand- 
ing, well worth coming back to time and again. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY, Registrar 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Donald Lemen Clark, Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 285. $4.50. 
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For more than two thousand years many a noggin has been cracked in 
the battles over what rhetoric really is, how it can best be taught, or, 
indeed, whether it is worth teaching at all. Corax, a 5th-century Sicilian, 
found it useful in settling inheritances; Plato, condemning it as a tech- 
nique to make the worse cause seem the better, called it a snare and a 
sham; Aristotle codified it; Isocrates taught it; Cicero rose to fame by it; 
medieval schools included it as one of the three subjects of the trivium; 
and Samuel Butler despised it: 


For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 


Debate coaches have taught it, only to wince when they've heard glib 
fellows taking the positive on “Resolved, that daylight saving should be 
nationwide” at ten o'clock, and then taking the negative on the same 
question at eleven o'clock. 

What all this amounts to is the admission that rhetoric may be used 
the way mathematics has been used by swindiers and iodine by suicides. 
The study of rhetoric may help the search for truth, or it may be used 
to obscure the truth entirely. It may lead to clear, emphatic writing and 
speaking, or it may lead to no such thing at all, as, indeed, some of the 
writing of rhetoricians proves conclusively. 

Donald Clark’s Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education is a strong plea 
for teaching more and better rhetoric in our schools. “For the student of 
rhetoric in antiquity, as today, the value of the places of argument is that 
in endeavoring to find answers to the questions posed, the student begins 
to see relationships amongst the data of his knowledge and experience. In 
a word, he begins to think.” 

The whole account of theory and practice from Aristotle on through 
Longinus and the Hellenistic period is clearly presented and evaluated. 
The bibliography is particularly rich. The book should be definitive for 
our generation at least. 

The last chapter briefly surveys the present scene. Drawing upon his 
experiences during a long career at Columbia University, Professor Clark 
comes to the conclusion that without rhetoric a “liberal education cannot 
successfully humanize the young.”’ Forcing the young to learn the principles 
of rhetoric may help to humanize them, though I happen to believe that 
the best a teacher can do is to help the young to humanize themselves. But 
according to Professor Clark our little rascals are in a bad way. Speaking 
ex cathedra, he says, “It is a commonplace of universal observation that 
children by natural impulse are liars, thieves, and vandals.” I feel that 
the struggle against original sin is better left to the theologians than to the 
thetoricians. 

GEORGE S. McCuE 
Associate Professor of English 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 
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Robert Wernick, They've Got Your Number. Pictures by J. Leone. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 124. $2.95. 


This book, written for sale to the general reading public, has a racy, 
breezy style, parallels its text in part with cartoons, and dedicates itself 
to debunking tests and testers. The psychometrician, the psychologist, and 
the personnel specialist see themselves stripped of much of their glamour 
and one of their crutches. 

The nearest thing to a word of praise in the entire book is found in 
the statement that: ‘An IQ by itself is not a measure of intelligence; it is 
no more significant than height or weight. But like height or weight, when 
taken in conjunction with other factors it may help to make judgments. 
Trained observers have seen so many IQ’s and seen so many combinations 
of IQ’s with body builds, delinquency records, school grades, etc., that they 
probably can deduce something from them.” 

Persons who are subjected to tests are urged to use physical violence, 
cheat, or take every test in sight so as to become “test sophisticated.” In 
order to answer most test questions correctly, the person being tested is 
urged to try to put himself in the place of a stupid psychologist making up 
a test. When called upon to take a test in applying for a position, ‘The 
general rule is this: get a clear idea of what kind of position you are 
aiming at, concentrate on some particular person you know who is filling 
that position successfully, and then answer the questions as if you were 
that person.” 

If the book had included an index of terms, persons, and tests that it 
mentioned or discussed superficially, it would have listed: Overdeveloped 
Possessiveness, Humm-Wadsworth, IBM, CEEB, ETS, Porteous Maze, 
Standard Error of Measurement, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Minne- 
sota Multiphasic, Wechsler-Bellevue, Merrill-Palmer Scale, Cattell, Guil- 
ford, Thurstone, Terman, Jung, Rorschach, Spearman, etc. 

The book doesn’t live up to its colorful jacket with its promise that 
it is “All about the mind measures, the psychological testers, and the plans 
they have for you.” Members of the general public who read the book 
won't know whether or not to believe it. Those who read it with a back- 
ground in tests and testing will range in their reactions from mild anger 
and rejection, to condescension with an occasional faint chuckle of superior 
mirth at the author, at the psychologist, and at themselves. 

H. J. SHEFFIELD 

Director of Admissions and Registration 
University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 
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In the Journals 
E. T. 


The expected increase in college and university enrollments dominates 
the scene as we view the problems in higher education today. 

In the Ohio State University Monthly for March 15, 1957, Ronald B. 
Thompson, the past president of AACRAO who threw the spotlight on 
the problem by his publications, reviews the choices we have for meeting 
the increasing demand for educational facilities—a demand that promises 
to be more than doubled by 1973. The patterns for solution of the problem 
are being set as individual decisions are made. 

The burden will be tremendous if we try to meet the need by campus 
expansion alone. Better utilization of existing space will be brought about 
through many studies that are already under way. It should be possible to 
establish more rigid scheduling, eliminate many courses now being offered, 
and increase the student-faculty ratio. One solution may be the extension 
of high schools into the 13th and 14th years but careful supervision will 
be essential to make certain the work is of college quality. It has been 
suggested that such schools might be established as branches of existing 
colleges or universities. Another possibility is the establishment of com- 
munity colleges, but if the solution of the problem is left too largely to 
the community colleges there will be discrepancies in the facilities avail- 
able in different areas. Additional state-supported junior colleges as well 
as four-year colleges and universities would tend to equalize educational 
opportunity. Mr. Thompson argues that there is no historical basis for fear 
of federal aid and cites the operation of the Morrill Act of 1862 and the 
G.I. Bills as examples of federal aid which has brought no complaints of 
federal control. If we raise tuition fees we will keep away many of our 
most able youth. If we limit enrollment, we will deny a higher education 
to many students who would be considered of college quality today. Our 
choice of solutions “will decide the fate of our nation, for the hope of a 
nation rests in the enlightenment of its people.” 

In the same issue of the Ohio alumni bulletin the Editor, Jack Fullen, 
writes of the March 1 Principal-Freshman Conference which was directed 
by Ronald Thompson. Problems in the teaching of English and mathe- 
matics, both of which require remedial sections at the University, were 
discussed by department chairmen and principals. 


In the January 29, 1956, issue of the New York Times Magazine, Henry 
Steele Commager, Professor of American History at Columbia University, 
says, “The Problem Isn’t Bricks—lIt’s Brains.” The material problems for 
a vastly increased enrollment of college students are important, but not 
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difficult because this country is rich enough to pay the bills. The serious 
problem is that of finding enough scholars to teach at the university level. 
If we teach at the elementary level, making of the colleges glorified high 
schools, we can take care of many students because the qualifications of the 
teacher need not be so high. Student assistants can be used, as well as 
audio-visual techniques. But, as Mr. Commager states, ‘‘what is needed in 
American education is more rather than less intellectual content... .” 

We need to reconsider the tradition of the lecture system which came 
down to us from the days before printing presses. The number of lectures 
can be cut down, giving the student more time to spend in the library. 
Neither is it possible nor desirable for a university to try to provide lectures 
to cover everything. In European universities students are held responsible 
for the whole range of history, for instance, although lectures are not given 
to cover every area and period. Co-operative effort among the universities 
in providing the more specialized courses is most satisfactory. Students can 
go to the appropriate centers for the specialized study in which they are 
interested. 

Mr. Commager would cut down on what he calls the paraphernalia of 
education—required courses, attendance, examinations, grades, credits, and 
so forth, and the paraphernalia of organized intercollegiate sports. With 
the time, the facilities, and the right atmosphere, students will educate 
themselves. And they should be allowed to manage their own games and 
sports. The universities must give the students a larger role in education 
than they now have. The young tend to do what is expected of them, We 
should fix our standards and expectations high and treat college students 
not as adolescents, but as adults who can be expected to manage their own 
extracurricular activities, as well as much of their academic program. The 
universities should concentrate on the creation of an atmosphere of learn- 
ing and of respect for things of the mind and the spirit, an atmosphere 
which encourages the young to play a vigorous and creative role in higher 
education. As the student assumes more responsibilty for his own educa- 
tion, a good thing in itself, he will require less time of the teacher, making 
it possible for our scholars to reach more students. Such maturity on the 
part of the student would also eliminate the necessity for many of the 
present expenses of administration. 


The increasing numbers of students may be a boon to education rather 
than an unhappy problem. So says Clarence Faust, president of the Ford 
Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Education, in an article on 
“Rising Enrollments and Effective Use of Faculty Resources” in the April 
1957 issue of Phi Beta Kappa’s The Key Reporter. The article also appears 
in the Association of American Colleges Bulletin for May 1957. 

We may be driven by necessity to place more responsibility on college 
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students for their own education and by so doing improve their educational 
experience. Unless there is some unforeseeable expansion of graduate 
schools, the proportion of Ph.D.’s on college faculties is bound to be re- 
duced. We should do more than we have done in the recruitment of able 
undergraduate students for college teaching, and we should make pro- 
visions to prepare them well for such teaching, possibly by a three-year 
sequential program beginning with the third year of college and leading 
to the master’s degree. But, possibly more important, we should make more 
effective use of our faculty resources by encouraging independent study on 
the part of the students. 

The number of hours of formal instruction in a course might be cut 
down by dividing the semester into periods of lectures, independent study, 
and discussion classes. For another course, a student might work his way 
through a subject along the line of a special interest without any formal 
class sessions and demonstrate his achievement through a comprehensive 
examination, A suggestion that has been discussed by some liberal arts 
colleges is a four quarter system in which the student attends every other 
quarter, spending one of the remaining quarters in independent study out 
of residence and the other in vacation or employment, thus making it pos- 
sible for the college to handle twice as many students. 

We have reacted as though the only way to learn anything is to take a 
course in it, a quarter, or semester, or year course meeting a specified 
number of hours a week. The maze of courses that has emerged on nearly 
all campuses is very wasteful of faculty resources, to say nothing of stu- 
dent initiative. The students are conditioned to study only as specific as- 
signments are made, to record lectures at regularly conducted classes, to 
meet deadlines with required papers and reports, and to take periodic 
examinations. Mr. Faust believes that ‘‘more efficient use of faculty teach- 
ing resources through pruning of the course structures of colleges, through 
more flexible arrangements regarding class attendance and course assign- 
ments, and through insistence that students make some educational prog- 
ress on their own,” would not only conserve faculty resources, but might 
also improve the quality of undergraduate education. Mr. Faust also men- 
tions the possibilities for increasing faculty resources by the use of student 
assistants, under the guidance of experienced teachers, and the use of 
mechanical aids such as television, which may bring values as important 
as those which came with the discovery of movable type. 


The North Central Association Quarterly for January 1957 carries a 
consideration by Helen C. White, Chairman of the Department of English 
at the University of Wisconsin and former president of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, of “The Scholar’s Time: How It Is 
Best Used.” Miss White enumerates many of the things we expect of our 
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scholar in the university. He must be good in his field and he must know 
what is going on as it changes. If he is a scholar he will want to do research 
and to publish his findings when they fill a gap in the knowledge of the 
subject. He must give some time to the common business of his com- 
munity of scholars; and he must give some time to the community beyond 
the individual campus, from the work of the learned societies to the com- 
mon business of the life of the country. If he is sensitive to all his obliga- 
tions, the scholar will never be very well satisfied with the allocation of 
his time. While his salary will probably never be as high as that of business 
executives or entertainers, for instance, it should be high enough to enable 
him to devote his time to scholarship. He should have leaves to give him 
free time for research, and for the same reason he should have relief on 
his teaching load. Some of this relief may come by control of the number 
of examinations and reports. ‘There is no question that scholarship does 
take time that might be spent on student exercises or talking with students 
in one’s office,” says Miss White, “but I think it is worth it even for the 
student.” “It is an inspiration for a teacher to meet the inquiries and the 
needs of a serious student, but any chasing after the uninterested should 
be kept to a minimum. . . . The impact of a firm judgment of unsatisfactory 
work and even leaves of absence to reflect on basic purpose and motivation 
offer a much sounder treatment for the kind of student who does not know 
whether he wants an education or not. . . . The whole university procedure 
should put the stress on individual enterprise in learning as well as in 
teaching. Only under such circumstances will the scholar’s time be con- 
served for what it should be used for—the advancement of learning and 
the ennobling of man’s estate.” 


In discussing the same subject in a talk which was published in the same 
issue of the North Central Association Quarterly, Frederic W. Heimberger 
of The Ohio State University considers the increasing demands that are 
being put upon scholars because of the new esteem in which universities 
and university people are held today. This popularity has been brought 
about by the land-grant college system with its extension service, by the 
dramatic contributions of scholars to the war effort, by recent developments 
in the healing arts, and by a vast increase in developmental research pro- 
grams undertaken by private industry. Before Mr. Heimberger takes up 
some of the appeals or demands from various interest groups for help, he 
reviews the principles which should guide the university in making the 
most of its resources. While the scholar’s own program of personal research 
is of inestimable value, his great contribution is in his development of 
others capable of finding facts and reaching solutions with and after him. 
The long range effects of services must enter the picture when a decision 
is to be made as to the best use of a scholar’s time. Then, too, the university 
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should maintain a balance in what is done. Many of the demands stem from 
the practical problems of the workaday world, but scholarship in other 
fields, particularly the humanities, is of at least equal importance. The 
final principle mentioned by Mr. Heimberger is the necessity for university 
autonomy and self-determination. The university must not let itself be 
bought out of control by financial assistance from interest groups who have 
special needs. 

Mr. Heimberger considers the requests for the scholar’s time for con- 
tract research and for noncredit courses for the extended or continuing 
education of special interest groups as two examples from many requests. 
There are advantages to be gained from contract research. Many of the 
projects sponsored by governmental agencies are broadly educational in 
that the product most desired is trained scientists. Laboratory equipment 
which the university cannot supply may be acquired for a scholat’s investi- 
gation for a research contract and the sponsors are usually willing that the 
scholar should put it to other uses. Research projects which are also valid 
research problems for graduate study may at the same time furnish em- 
ployment for graduate students. To avoid the dangers, a contract research 
project must not be an independent function of the university, but must 
be a part of and controlled by a total program of planned research; it must 
not be allowed to take the best scholarly talent by a superior competitive 
position on the campus; and it should be measured in terms of its teaching 
opportunities, what it does to the scholar’s time, and how it relates to the 
total research program. 

The offering of special noncredit courses should not be decided from 
the public relations point of view. The course should be something in 
keeping with the talents of our scholars and the basic purposes of the in- 
stitution; it should be designed for learning in its best sense and not just 
for the purpose of acquainting the participants with the latest gadgets and 
tricks of the trade; and the selection of courses to be offered should be 
based on their educational value rather than upon competitive bids of 
financial support. The scholar’s time must be used to the best possible 
effect over the longest range of time. 


“Tomorrow is Too Late,” says Cornelis W. de Kiewiet, president of the 
University of Rochester, in the July 1957 issue of The Educational Record. 
Top ranking scholars are one of the scarcest commodities in the American 
economy. Their salaries must go up to that commensurate with their social 
skill and usefulness. Any institution that fails to hold its share of the 
best minds will become inferior, and it will be much harder to rehabilitate 
once the damage has been done because the bad drives out the good. The 
biggest gasp comes when the extent of the plant and equipment needs of 
American education is mentioned as being approximately $8 billion, yet 
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in the past ten years American industry has spent some $250 billion on new 
plants. It is silly to give a second-rate education to people who are going to 
be given first-rate equipment to handle for the rest of their lives. Eight 
billion dollars is a minor sum in the list of national expenditures, Not only 
have we had an explosion in the birth rate which will make many more 
applicants than the colleges can take by 1960, but there has been an 
explosion of knowledge with a great shortage of qualified men to solve 
the problems it presents and a chronic undersupply of men with the high- 
level skills needed to apply the knowledge. There is even a growing lack 
of men who are competent to use the mechanisms we have already pro- 
duced. We have the same sort of shortage in other fields, such as foreign 
poticy. 

The universities conduct a continuous process of the selection and segre- 
gation of the most promising talent. Representatives of companies visit 
the campuses looking for many more of these trained men than they will 
find and they will pay salaries sometimes higher than that of the people 
who trained the men. 

The universities are underpricing their product and are rendering more 
services than they get adequately paid for. “Society has become dependent 
upon education for the maintenance of its relatively classless social system, 
for the fresh mobility of each generation according to attainment, for the 
establishment of professions, and for the identification of top-level talent.” 

When the primary function of universities was to produce teachers, 
ministers, civil servants, and lawyers, a charitable disposition on the part 
of the teachers when salaries were considered and an appeal for funds on 
a charitable basis were not unnatural. But such appeals for a modern 
university make a lot less sense. ‘“The fifty-odd leading universities are in 
a sellers’ market, but their words and behavior seem to be predicated on 
exactly the opposite assumption.” Industry is seeking qualified men while 
the universities are seeking the means for selecting and training these men. 
They should get together. Scholarships are not the answer. Since scholar- 
ships do not pay the true costs of education, without help for classrooms 
and faculties, they are bad business for the universities. The power of the 
university must be seen by the community in practical rather than charitable 
terms, The laws of supply and demand operate in education as well as in 
business. The price must be adequate to the quality of the product or the 
product will decline in amount or in quality. 


At the November 1956 meeting of the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of 
education and chairman of the Department of Student Personnel Admin- 
istration at Teachers College, reported on ‘The Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Women—Since 1955.” This report appears in the July 1957 
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issue of The Educational Record. The commission has concluded that the 
content of women’s education ought not to be different from programs of 
education for men, but it also believes that it is more possible to experi- 
ment in the education of women than of men. Studies have been made 
which show that culture imposes stronger demands for social conformance 
on women than it does on men, and that there is a positive relationship 
between social dependency and ability to think critically. “These studies 
should lead educators to inquire searchingly just what pressures to conform 
exerted on students may do to their inner strengths.” 

Another line of inquiry being followed by the commission has to do 
with the multiple and changing roles a woman has in society. Not only 
may she have many simultaneous roles—housewife, parent, community 
leader, wife, all at once—but there are radical changes in patterns of roles 
at consecutive stages in a woman’s life. A study being carried on under the 
direction of Donald E. Super of Teachers College, Columbia, shows that 
while some men look forward to stable career patterns, many others, 
often a majority, look forward to unstable and multiple trial career patterns. 
An understanding of these multiple and changing roles will aid in voca- 
tional and educational guidance. 


In the January 1957 issue of the North Central Association Quarterly 
three faculty members from West Liberty State College in West Virginia 
report on a study of “Probation, Suspension, and Related Problems” con- 
ducted by an investigation of 139 colleges and universities. Admission 
policies, grade point systems, percentage of student bodies on probation, 
policies regarding students on probation, suspension policies, readmission 
of students, and trends are analyzed. As for trends, a number of proposals 
now under consideration would have the effect of further enforcing and 
raising standards of probation and suspension. The study indicated to the 
authors that many factors in probationary and related policies need further 
study and that counseling services might well become increasingly involved 
in the determination of the necessity for probation or suspension in in- 
dividual cases. 


The U.S.T. Journal of Education, the Official Organ of the College of 
Education of the University of Santo Tomas, Manila, was launched with its 
first issue in December 1956. It “aims to maintain and propagate Catholic 
cultural and educational ideals.” It is to give the education students an 
outlet for self-expression and publication, although faculty articles will 
also be included. 


If you haven't seen the article entitled “If You Want to Send Your 
Child to College’ in the April 19, 1957, issue of the U. S. News & World 
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Report, you have missed a picture of one of the active members of 
AACRAO in the midst of his admission papers. Parents are advised, in the 
article, to start planning early if they want to get their children into col- 
lege, and by early they mean while the child is still in the elementary 
school. It is stated that it may cost the parent as much as $100 to get the 
youngster into college. It is the parents who have the chief responsibility 
for giving their youngsters a fighting chance of getting accepted by the 
better colleges. 


To help the parent and his youngster of upper high school age with an- 
other problem, Harper's magazine has published in its July 1957 issue 
Cabell Phillips’s summary of ‘Your Best Deal in Military Service.” Mr. 
Phillips collected information from the five different services about the 
thirty different ways in which the military obligation may be met. He 
states, “this is the first time—so far as I can discover—that the different 
military ‘deals’ have been codified and compared ; not even the Pentagon has 
ever listed precisely what it offers.’’ This analysis should be very useful to 
many teen-agers whether they are seeking the way to get it over with in a 
hurry such as in the Army Ready Reserve, or the way to get a college 
education with all expenses paid as in the Navy's Regular ROTC program. 
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Reported to Us 
M. M. C. 


On July 1, 1957, Miss Hazel Feagans retired as registrar at American 
University after 28 years of service to that institution. She became an 
emeritus professor of English and will teach on a part-time basis. Miss 
Feagans has long been an active member of AACRAO and the Middle 
States Association of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission, 
serving as president of the Middle States Association in 1954, She is 
succeeded by Miss Lois Torrence, who first served as an admissions officer 
at American University and later served in the uptown office of the Uni- 
versity in charge of college records and machine procedures. 


Frederick E. Kidder has resigned as Assistant Director of the School 
of Inter-American Studies of the University of Florida to accept the posi- 
tion of Registrar of the Inter-American University of Puerto Rico (Formerly 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico), San German, P.R. 


Robert L. Mills, Dean of Admissions and Registrar at the University 
of Kentucky since April 1954, has resigned to become Chairman of the 
Department of Educational Administration at the University of Texas. 
He has been succeeded by Dr. Charles F, Elton, who has been serving 
the University since June 1956 as Director of Counseling. 


Miss Genevieve Humiston has been named Dean of Admissions and 
Records at Cerritos Junior College in Artesia, California. Miss Humiston 
had previously been registrar at Santa Ana College. 


John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
became Executive Vice-President of New York University on June 1, 
1957. Dr. Ivey assumed the position left open in October, 1956 when Dr. 
Carroll V. Newsom became President of New York University. As Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Dr. Ivey is second in line of authority and is in gen- 
eral charge of the educational program at NYU. Robert C. Anderson has 
been appointed as director of the Southern Regional Education Board 
succeeding Dr. Ivey. Dr. Anderson has served as a member of the Board’s 
staff since 1953. 


Frank H. Bowles has been appointed the first president of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. He has been the director of the College 
Board since 1948 and served previously as director of admissions at Colum- 
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bia University. The new office of president as well as the new board of 
trustees were created by the College Board in connection with its recent 
chartering by the University of the State of New York. 


The Southern Regional Council on Mental Health Training and Re- 
search, established by the Southern Governors Conference of 1954 after a 
year-long regional study by the Southern Regional Education Board of the 
problems states face in dealing with mental illness and health, met in 
Louisville in June to consider several proposed projects for the coming 
year. The purpose of the Council, which consists of one member from 
each of the 16 participating states appointed by his governor plus eight 
members appointed by the Southern Regional Education Board, is to aid 
states in dealing with major problems outlined in the report of the region- 
wide study. Projects considered at the Louisville meeting included: a 
proposed experiment in the education of the mentally retarded ; exchanges 
of personnel among mental hospitals for in-service education; and a study 
on the economic value to states of providing adequate mental care. 


Four universities, Columbia, Harvard, California (Berkeley), and Chi- 
cago, are participating in a program through which approximately forty 
scholars, scientists, and intellectual leaders from Asia and the Near East 
will come to these institutions in the next five years for study and direct 
experience with American scholarship and culture. The University of 
Chicago will serve as co-ordinator and disbursing agent of the grant of 
$800,000 which has been made by the Ford Foundation to cover the cost 
of the interuniversity visiting scholar program. 

Each of the universities will select two visiting scholars each year, the 
invitations being co-ordinated to assure a balance in various fields of study. 
The visitors will come in approximately equal numbers from four regions: 
India-Ceylon; the Near East and Pakistan; Southeast Asia, including the 
Philippines; and the Far East, including Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, and 
Taiwan. The grants will provide for foreign travel, maintenance, and travel 
in the United States. Wives of the scholars will be invited, and children 
will be allowed to accompany their parents. 

The program is designed to bring intellectual leaders from Asia and 
the Near East to the United States. It will operate through invitations in- 
itiated by the universities rather than by applications submitted by the 
candidates. Invitations will be given to leaders currently active in their 
careers—men who might not otherwise find time for a period of study 
in the United States. 

The program has three interrelated purposes: to bring influential men 
from Asia and the Near East into direct contact with American scholar- 
ship and culture; to provide an opportunity for Americans working in 
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related fields to become acquainted with Eastern methods and reactions 
to Western methods; and to do this in a fashion which will permit the 
visiting scholar to follow a program of study and research of his own 
choosing. 

No direct services are required of the visiting scholar such as lectures, 
university courses, or collaboration on team research. However, it is hoped 
that many informal opportunities will arise in which the visitor's interests 
and work will be furthered by contact with members of the faculty, stu- 
dexts, and the local community. 


A unique five-year experimental project began July 15, 1957 at Yeshiva 
University in co-operation with the New York City Board of Education 
and seven other school systems, to provide young men and women plan- 
ning to teach with the opportunity to “earn while they learn.” A group 
of 50 selected liberal arts graduates has been admitted to the pilot class 
of the project known as the Teaching Fellowship Program of the uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Education, They are enrolled in a graduate- 
level course of study leading to the master’s degree. Following the com- 
pletion of an intensive six-week training period the “teaching fellows” 
will be employed by the participating school systems and will receive $2,000 
each, approximately one half the salary of the beginning teacher in most 
of the participating systems. 

The teacher training program will be subsidized in part by a $500,000 
grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. The program is 
characterized by four major innovations: 

1. The introduction of the internship method of training, whereby 
prospective teachers will serve as salaried trainees in public and 
private schools, in a capacity similar to that of medical interns. 

2. The cosponsorship of a teacher education program by a university 
and school system, with both bringing all their combined resources— 
faculty, facilities, and funds—to the program. 

3. Through the cosponsorship, an unprecedented effort to enlist and 
utilize most effectively all teaching talents available, as a means of 
reducing the ratio of fully trained teachers to students while raising 
the quality of instruction. 

4. A curriculum featuring a number of important departures from the 
conventional pattern of teacher education. 


Beginning with the fall semester of 1957, every full-time student at- 
tending Southern Illinois University is being assigned to either night or 
Saturday classes. Levels of registration determine whether the students 
participate in the night program or the Saturday program. They are not 
assigned to both and are discouraged from requesting such assignment. 
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According to a study on educational exchange made by the Institute of 
International Education, the United States attracted more foreign students 
to its schools last year than ever before, thereby establishing itself as the 
mecca for scholars from all around the world. More than 40,000 foreign 
students representing 136 countries came to the U.S. for study during 
the 1956-57 academic year. Almost a third were from the Far East, and 
more than a fifth from Latin-American countries. 

The country that sent the largest representation was Canada (5,379), 
followed by China (3,055), and then Korea (2,307). Korea had the 
largest increase in scholars studying here. Two years ago it ranked eighth 
while in 1956-57 it held third place. Men outnumbered women three to 
one generally but the disparity was even greater in the Middle and Far 
East countries. One startling exception was the Philippines, where the 
women outnumbered the men by 877 to 837. 

The needs of the countries from which the foreign students come is 
reflected by the kind of study pursued. The Far and Middle East scholars 
majored heavily in engineering with the humanities and social sciences 
as second and third, whereas more than a quarter of the Europeans and 
Canadians preferred courses in humanities with engineering a close second. 

Every state in the Union had foreign students enrolled in its colleges 
and universities, although more than two-thirds of the foreign exchangees 
were concentrated in New York, California, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, and the District 
of Columbia. Thirteen universities reported more than 400 foreign stu- 
dents in attendance, while the University of California, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, and New York University each had 
more than one thousand. 

Nearly half of the foreign students were studying in the U.S. through 
private means, indicating that more and more individuals throughout the 
world are taking the initiative in pursuing education abroad. However, 
schooling for over 40 per cent of the exchangees was still being made 
possible through aid from private organizations, educational institutions, 
and governments. 


Five $1500 scholarships have been made available for qualified teachers 
who wish to take special training for teachers of blind children. Announce- 
ment of the scholarships was made jointly by the American Foundation 
for the Blind, the Southern Regional Education Board, and George Peabody 
College for Teachers. The program for training teachers of the blind is 
being started at Peabody College after a careful study by the SREB of the 
need for such specially trained teachers in the South. The American 
Foundation for the Blind agreed to support the regional program finan- 
cially for the first three years and is contributing over $50,000 for scholar- 
ships and a professorship. 
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The Institute of International Education has announced opening of 
competitions for Fulbright and Buenos Aires Convention Scholarships for 
graduate study abroad for 1958-59. The Fulbright awards for predoctoral 
study and research in Europe, Asia, and Latin America cover tuition, books, 
and maintenance for one academic year. The Buenos Aires Convention 
scholarships for use in Latin America provide transportation from the 
U.S. government and maintenance from the government of the host coun- 
try. 

Eligibility requirements for these foreign study fellowships are United 
States citizenship, a college degree or its equivalent by the time the award 
will be used, knowledge of the language of the country of application 
sufficient to carry on the proposed study, and goed health. Preference will 
be given to applicants not more than 35 years of age. Competition for 
1958-59 closes on November 1, 1957. 

The programs under the Fulbright Act and the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion are part of the international educational exchange activities of the 
Department of State. They will give almost 1000 American citizens the 
chance to study abroad during the 1958-59 academic year. 


The Ford Foundation has announced the awarding of 126 fellowships in 
economics and business administration to graduate students and professors 
at 40 universities in the United States and Canada for the 1957-58 academic 
year. The fellowships are part of a Foundation program to increase the 
number of university teachers and to encourage research in these fields. 
The awards fall into three categories: predoctoral fellowships, of which 
31 first-year and 27 second-year fellowships were awarded; dissertation 
fellowships, 35; and faculty research fellowships, 33. The predoctoral 
fellowships are intended to encourage outstanding holders of the degree 
of Master of Business Administration to extend their training to doctoral 
work in preparation for teaching and research careers. Dissertation fellow- 
ships are designed for doctoral candidates in economics and business ad- 
ministration who have completed all requirements for the degree except 
the thesis, Faculty research fellowships release faculty members from 
regular academic duties to carry on research projects of their own choosing. 

The Foundation has also announced that an appropriation of $750,000 
has been made to continue the program for the academic year 1958-59. 
Candidates for fellowships in all categories must be nominated by their 
universities. 


Six hundred thirty privately-supported colleges and universities re- 
ceived checks in June, 1957 totaling $130,172,500 as the Ford Founda- 
tion’s second and final payment under its program to help raise faculty 
salaries, The sum represented approximately one-half of a $260 million 
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appropriation voted by the Foundation in 1955, of which initial payments 
were made in July, 1956. 

Each of the 630 institutions was granted a sum approximately equal 
to its undergraduate instructional costs for the 1954-55 academic year. 
This sum will be added to the institution’s endowment fund and the 
income from it applied to increase faculty salaries. After ten years the 
principal sum may be used either for further salary support or for any 
other academic purpose. 

In addition, 126 of the institutions have received $50 million in Ac- 
complishment Grants approximating one-half of their 1954-55 faculty 
payrolls. The recipients are institutions emphasizing liberal arts and sciences 
that had previously demonstrated leadership in their own regions in im- 
proving the status and compensation cf their teachers. These Accomplish- 
ment Grants may be used either to raise faculty salaries or for pressing 
academic needs. 


Carnegie Corporation trustees have appropriated $215,000 for travel 
grants in 1958 to be used under the Corporation’s Commonwealth pro- 
gram. A limited number of grants toward the cost of travel abroad is 
provided each year by the Corporation to university teachers and educa- 
tional administrators in certain Commonwealth areas. The grants are 
intended primarily to enable individuals of exceptional capacity and 
promise to become acquainted with colleagues and with recent develop- 
ments in their own fields in the United States and Canada and, in some 
instances, in other countries. 


Princeton University will develop a new undergraduate course on Asia 
with a three-year Carnegie Corporation grant of $35,000. Princeton already 
has a number of undergraduate courses which deal with the Far East and 
India, but they are specialized courses designed for students majoring in 
certain departments, or for those who intend to go on to graduate study 
on Asia. The University now seeks to develop a general course which will 
be suitable for any and all undergraduates who wish a broad introduction 
to the civilization of Asia. 


























Regional Associations 
COLORADO-WYOMING ACRAO 


The annual meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held November 9 and 10, 1956, in 
Denver, Colorado. 

The program included an address by William C. Smyser, President of 
AACRAO, on the topic, “Where Do We Go From Here?” A full day 
was devoted to a workshop on Punched Card Machines under the direction 
of Charles H. Maruth. A committee report on Population and Enrollment 
Statistics was presented by Charles H. Reid, Jr. H. Dean Burdick gave 
the report on the Colorado Council on High School-College Relations. 

The Colorado-Wyoming ACRAO has started a Newsletter and is inter- 
ested in exchanging newsletters with other regional Associations. 

The following officers were elected for 1957: 

President: O, W. Hascall, University of Colorado 

Vice-President: Claudine Waterbury, Colorado A and M 

Secretary-Treasurer: Alfred Kurtin, Pueblo Junior College 


FLORIDA ACRAO 


The annual spring meeting of the Florida ACRAO was held at Palm 
Beach Shores on May 2, 1957, in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Florida Association of Colleges and Universities. The afternoon session 
was devoted entirely to matters of importance to registrars and admissions 
officers. The meeting was chaired by President Charles Walker. 

A committee reported on the proposed changes in the transcript form 
which colleges send to high schools to get high school records. The com- 
mittee is working closely with the Florida State Principals Association. 
There was discussion of other matters under consideration by the Associa- 
tion. Since the Association is just one year old, the committee work is 
just being initiated. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: Ernest McCracken, University of Miami 

Vice-President: Lewis F. Blalock, University of Florida 

Secretary-Treasurer: Roland H. Lewis, Florida Christian College 

Executive Committee: Ernest A. Lilley, Florida Southern College 

Executive Committee: Charles H. Walker, Florida State University 


NEBRASKA ACRAO 


The spring meeting of the Nebraska Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held at Creighton University, Omaha, May 
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10, 1957. Forty-seven people attended the meeting, representing nineteen 
colleges and universities. 

The meetings were chaired by President Willa Koenig. Miss Koenig 
and Jack N. Williams reported on the AACRAO meeting in Denver. Special 
reports were made on the meetings of the Council of Regional Associations 
and on the Denver talk by John Dale Russell. 

In Nebraska there is now a standing committee of ten persons working 
to co-ordinate College Days. Jack N. Williams reported on the work of 
the committee on Unified College Preregistration Examinations, Dr. Paul 
Zimmerman, President, Concordia Teachers College, gave an address, 
“Watchmen of the Rising Tide.” 

The following officers were elected for the year of 1957-58: 

President: Floyd W. Hoover, University of Nebraska 

Vice-President: Donald M. Payne, Midland Cellege 

Secretary-Treasurer: Genevieve Price,.University of Omaha 


OKLAHOMA ACRAO 


The spring meeting of the Oklahoma ACRAO was held on April 12, 
1957, at the Oklahoma College for Women in Chickasha, Oklahoma. 

Considerable time was spent discussing the future plans of the Associa- 
tion. Under consideration was a possible two-day district or regional meet- 
ing to include Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. The first day 
of the meeting would be for individual state meetings and the second 
day for workshops and discussion groups, according to the size of the 
college, with representatives from all four states. A committee was ap- 
pointed to develop plans for such a meeting. 

The afternoon was spent discussing a group of selected topics. Some 
of them were: “Evaluation of credits of service personnel in order for 
them to qualify for advancement in service”; ‘Transcript requests from 
other colleges and high schools for former students”; ‘“‘Collection and 
distribution of semester grades to advisers and recording of grades” ; “Who 
is entitled to grade reports on a student and what is the policy in releasing 
such reports ?”’; “Adding credit earned after leaving ‘home’ institution” ; 
“How is satisfactory attendance and satisfactory progress certified on 
veterans?”’; ‘Foreign student transcripts.” 

The new officers of the Association are: 

President: Ruth Arnold, University of Oklahoma 

Vice-President: Clyde Hall, Murray State School of Agriculture 

Secretary: Aurice Huguley, Northwestern State College 


SOUTH CAROLINA ACR 


The annual spring meeting of the South Carolina Association of Col- 
lege Registrars was held at the Medical College of South Carolina in, 
Charleston on April 6, 1957. 
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The morning session was a joint meeting with the South Carolina 
Association of Colleges. During the morning session Clyde Vroman, 
Vice-President of AACRAO, addressed the meeting on the topic, “The 
Responsibility of Colleges and Universities in Assisting High Schools in 
the Development of High School -Programs.” Dr. Vroman emphasized ” 
the philosophical bases, the human relationships, and the operational pro- 
cedures involved in school-college relationships, bringing out the common 
interests and links between the two. 

The afternoon session dealt with the business affairs of the South 
Carolina Association of College Registrars, with President G. Edward 
Campbell presiding. Henry O. Strohecker reported that his committee had 
succeeded in getting a bill into the House of Representatives to relieve 
registrars of the annual reporting to the State Department of Education. 
A motion was passed to appoint a standing committee to consider school- 
college problems and suggestions and to implement them as rapidly as 
feasible. Kenneth Vickery was selected to represent the South Carolina 
Association of Registrars at the national meeting of AACRAO in Denver. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

President: Katie H. Hollingsworth, Lander College 

Vice-President: J. W. Duckett, The Citadel 

Secretary: Ruth H. Lightsey, Columbia College 

Treasurer: Lucy Anne McCluer, Erskine College 











AACRAO—TREASURER’S REPORT—FISCAL YEAR 
1956-57 


August 5, 1957 


The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 


GENTLEMEN: 

Pursuant to your instructions, we have examined the Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements recorded in the books of accounts of AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS for the fiscal 
year June 1, 1956 to May 31, 1957. 

The financial condition of the Association as at May 31, 1957 and 1956 is 
shown in comparative form in Exhibit A. 

The Income and Expenses for the fiscal years ended May 31, 1957 and 1956 are 
detailed in Exhibit B. 

Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-12 inclusive are the Statements 
of Cash Received and Disbursed during the period June 1, 1956 to May 31, 1957. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION—EXHIBIT A 


This exhibit and supporting Schedule A-1 show the assets, liabilities and surplus 
Equity of the Association as at May 31, 1957 and May 31, 1956. 

The cash balance on deposit, $14,248.12, at the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
199 Church Street, New York City, was verified by direct correspondence and by 
reconciliation of statements received from the depository. 

Schedule A-1 lists the investment securities on hand and counted by us as at 
May 31, 1957. The following is a summary of the investment account for the 





year: 
| rrr ee reer e rrr Te Tree $17,200.00 
Add: Purchase of $3,000 U.S. Treasury 22% Bonds—Due June 15, 

CO eS: RT ee SL Ta er ae eRe een MeO Pune Sree Sere Sere enc T 2,692.50 
Balance—May ECS | Ys SRO, ERR eT Tea TRENCH YOR SECRET MC CTR $19,892.50 


Advertising Receivable—$40.37 is the unpaid balance as at May 31, 1957 of 


advertising in the April issue of the Journal. 

Surplus Equity as at May 31, 1957 was $35,345.17 as compared with $24,746.96 
for the prior year or a net increase of $10,598.21. This amount represents the net 
income in excess of the expenses as detailed in Exhibit B. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—EXHIBIT B 


This exhibit details the income and expenses for the fiscal years ended May 31, 
1957 and May 31, 1956. The current year shows a net income of $10,598.21 as 
compared to $1,823.30 for the prior year. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—EXHIBIT C 


This exhibit and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-12 review the Cash Receipts and 
Disbursements for the current fiscal year under review. 
The cash receipts as recorded in the Records of the Treasurer were examined 
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and all such recorded receipts were found to have been deposited in the account of 
“American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers” in the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 199 Church Street, New York City. Details of 
the cash receipts are shown in Exhibit C and supporting Schedules C-1 to C-12. 

The cash disbursements as summarized in this exhibit and detailed in Schedules 
C-1 to C-12 were examined and found to have been charged to the appropriate 
accounts. A test check was made of vouchers and invoices and all were found to 
be in order and properly accounted for, 

Schedules C-1 to C-12 inclusive show in comparative form the actual receipts 
or disbursements—1956-57 budget and the budget over or under differences. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET WITH ACTUAL RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


The total receipts for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1957 exceeded the estimated 
budget of receipts by $5,477.69 as detailed in Schedule C-1 as compared to 
$1,865.50 for the prior year. The cash disbursed totaled $25,329.98. This was 
$4,970.02 less than the budget, $30,300.00. 

The following shows in summary form the 1956-57 Budget of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements with the Actual: 




















Budget 
(Over) 
Receipts: Actual Budget Under 
NN oi siecconsisavesevaanees $34,355.50 $29,070.00 $ 5,285.50 
i ia ig Do auck wedge Oe 1,072.70 950.00 122.70 
I ic ol iain) cee Senne eaws 434.61 500.00 (65.39) 
Interest on Investments ................ 484.88 350.00 134.88 
Dal BE esi ccadeasvinveces $36,347.69 $30,870.00 $ 5,477.69 
Disbursements: 
General Administration ................ $ 4,575.77 $ 5,000.00 $ (424.23) 
NN ia oi bs seen eeacewsaes 647.40 1,500.00 (852.60) 
cass canes, oe Dee eee 7,152.40 7,450.00 (297.60) 
Treasurer S$: OMCe. « 6ivs cs.ccdcweanccen ear 2,281.39 2,300.00 (18.61) 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards .. - = 500.00 (500.00) 
Committee on Professional Activities .... 7,614.06 9,500.00 (1,885.94) 
Committee on Co-operation with Govern- 
ee 398.96 500.00 (101.04) 
Committee on Regional Associations...... 2,021.21 2,200.00 (178.79) 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws ... = 100.00 (100.00) 
Committee on Public Relations .......... 626.43 1,000.00 (373.57) 
Committee on Student Retention and With- 
SEE wécundares se bemeas sane 12.36 250.00 (237.64) 
Total Disbursements 0.0.0 cc cece eeees $25,329.98 $30,300.00 $(4,970.02) 
Certification: 


I hereby certify that the accounts of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS have been examined 
for the period June 1, 1956 to May 31, 1957; that all of the recorded cash receipts 
in the records of the Treasurer have been properly accounted for and deposited in 
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the bank account under the Association’s name; that all of the disbursements have 
been correctly accounted for; and that the attached Exhibit C reflects the receipts 
and disbursements for that period and the balance in the bank as at the latter date. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Edmund F. Bowen & Company 
Certified Public Accountant 
State of New York 


Exhibit A 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONDITION 








ASSETS 
May 31 May 31 
Current Assets 1957 1956 
ee ee EI Go ow nc ccc sceccdadccncccs $14,248.12 $ 6,816.81 
Ee ee ey Tree Se 50.00 50.00 
io ck iweb hae OEE He A ee eee 450.00 == 
i ic oben gis eewhieger es awe han 450.00 —- 
re NIN NN 0a. io bw oases, 9'10s S68 oO aia: Suniel aelorer ood 19,892.50 17,200.00 
ee ee 40.37 259.87 
Receivable—Exhibit Space Rental ..............0000- — 200.00 
SECO LE POPPE CCC OTE RITES $35,130.99 $24,526.68 
Fixed Assets 
Furniture and Fixtures Acquired Prior to May 31, 1953 — o 
Addressograph Machine and Utility Stand ............ 248.18 248.18 
FEA PIE PEDO POOR TORE TT $35,379.17 $24,774.86 








LIABILITIES AND EQUITY 
Current Liability—Federal Withholding Tax Payable ....$ 34.00 $ 27.90 





Equity—American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers | 


I NE Bs BIG 4 shi deece dive eusducoeconveue $24,746.96 

Balance Fume 1, 1955 ...ccccccccccsccssvvceseeees $22,923.66 
Add: Net Income For Fiscal Years Ended 

RY A MESI DT a yola. 6. sie 00 voi4\ e090 © ero srsleis/eleiereiapacoverersie 10,598.21 

| Pe rir reer 1,823.30 








Equity—American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 


ID fo sek cde saces saqcdnornneeeei eens $35,345.17 $24,746.96 





Total Liabilities and Equity ........00ceeeceeee . $35,379.17 $24,774.86 
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Exhibit B 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
For Fiscal Years Ended May 31st 











1957 1956 
Income 

SOS, i os ecda son eanayaceebeveseneeerel $34,355.50 $21,290.00 
Rs oor 50 hae d ann bao eR 1,072.70 1,078.15 
IN 56.0 60. 0550464000500-000804600 eae 215.11 464.98 
Interest on Investments—Net ..............ce cece eee 484.88 307.00 

Total Income $36,128.19 $23,140.13 

Expenses 

General Administration» ..<<c665.06 cece ve wees ceweses $ 4,575.77 $ 3,679.51 
GORNENHGOEN «coro rc ns eee adie es vase nt ue SHE eee 847.40 571.16 
seMNEIIN GH MPEIIE ES, O08. 5. ohne ae oo ooo a Sia 7,152.40 6,425.15 
I 5. nse che payessuaed tune Rea 2,281.39 1,654.81 
Committee on Professional Activities ................. 7,614.06 6,178.81 
Committee on Co-operation with Governmental Agencies 398.96 338.32 
Committee on Regional Associations ................. 2,021.21 1,666.56 
Committee on Public Relations ...............-e+0.- 626.43 91.94 
Committee on Student Retention and Withdrawal ...... 12.36 9.68 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws .............. —_ 117.42 
Committee on Evaluation and Standards .............. —_ 583.47 

Total Expenses $25,529.98 $21,316.83 





Net Income—Fiscal Y ear Ended May 31,1957—To Exhibit A $10,598.21 


Net Income—Fiscal Y ear Ended May 13,1956—To Exhibit A $ 1,823.30 
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Exhibit C 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
June 1, 1956 to May 31, 1957 





Cash Balance—Chemical Bank & Trust Co. ........... ccc cece ee eees $ 6,816.81 
Add: Cash Receipts 
ila oui icuewns pall Schedule C- 1 $34,355.50 
EEE RE POT ee C- 1 1,072.70 
ETE ee eee C- 1 434.61 
Interest on Investment . «oo 6.0666 eccbes ces ee ce C- 1 516.20 
OE ENE Genel tn, Cyt =| er Sree GC 7 369.24* 
Sale—Secondary School .... 2.2.5 cccesscsecce C- 7 24.75* 
SEE OOS oe eee eee er C- 7 118.35* 
PPO MEGIOS RIAL EACEIGES 5556656. 5:6) 5000 50lsiaie's odes wre C- 7 1.00* 
PRMCRING IGUINNICAE a5 55.5050 ieee SSRs clo Siew oe C- 7 2.00* 
OT eee te een ae te C- 7 73.65* 
Pgh Ch AO ee HE C- 3 = 11,841.15 
Withholding Tax—Employees .................e00e 394.00 49,203.15 
Total Receipts and Beginning Balance .........00.0ccceeuee $56,019.96 
Less: Cash Disbursements 
General Acininisteation: «.... c:.:dec ac oe ce decane C- 2 $ 4,575.77 
EP CS a ee an errs ee C- 3 = 12,488.55 
MarR SMC oo o5 oss e vs c)ci'e al site sie oreueren Bi ave: wlsta ae C- 4 7,152.40 
PMARHTIRT SPO IGE oo ete ocoo nes oa oSieeio DS ewe C- 5 2,281.39 
Gommittee on Evaluation .....:6..5.s0ccccceces C- 6 — 
Committee on Professional Activities 
($7,614.06 Plus * Above) «6.0 iece cc can C7 8,203.05 
Committee on Co-operation with 
Governmental AGENCIES... o.o.ccis oe cece sees C- 8 398.96 
Committee on Regional Associations .......... C- 9 2,021.21 
Committee on Constitution ...............008- C-10 — 
Committee on Student Retention and Withdrawal C-11 12.36 
Committee on Public Relations ................ C-12 626.43 
Purchase U.S. Treasury Bonds 214% ..........20005: 2,692.50 
Interest Expense on Purchase $3,000 U.S. Treasury Bonds 31.32 
ND x can cawnkes sends Nicene snnsccae ees 450.00 
Withholding Tax—District Director of Internal Revenue 387.90 
I IS a ons. ov nk cevecuciscueseneveadenes 450.00 (41,771.84) 





Cash Balance—Chemical Bank and Trust Co.— 
May 31, Ly Bs Ct eT), re eS eee Re EEE Porro $14,248.12 

















Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of 
the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers* 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, Ralph H. Lee, Registrar; 
R. A. Carter, Dean 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, Registrar 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College tor Negroes, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F. Adams, Dean of Admissions 

Athens College, Athens, Mrs. Lola C. Crutchfield, Registrar 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, James E. Clarke, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Jean Rogers, Recorder 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean and Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Cullman, Sister Alice Marie Hoelscher, O.S.B. 

Southeastern Bible College, Birmingham, Rev. Leon Gillaspie, Registrar 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Lawrence R. Miles, Director of Admissions 

Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Evelyn E. Nall, Assistant Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, T. C. Burnette, Registrar 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, The Registrar 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar 

Eastern Arizona Junior College, Thatcher, LaVon Evans, Registrar 

Grand Canyon College, Phoenix, Glenn Eason, Dean and Registrar 

Phoenix College, Phoenix, W. W. Mitchell, Jr. 


* Editor’s Note: Many institutions prefer to keep membership in a title, such as 
“The Registrar,” rather than in the name of an individual. Since this is a Directory 
rather than an official! membership list, the names of individuals have been supplied 
wherever possible. Both the Editor and the Treasurer have made every effort to 
make all changes sent in to them, but have not undertaken to make changes not 
indicated by the institutions concerned. Both the Editor and the Treasurer welcome 
information about changes and corrections. 

Two or more names are listed for an institution only where a corresponding 
number of memberships is held. 
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ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr, Registrar 

Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Mrs. Ethel M. Beckley, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister, Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Recorder 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Carter A. Short, Registrar and Examiner; 
J. Bruce Kellar, Assistant Registrar; F. G. Maddox, Assistant Registrar; Charles 
H. Gray, Assistant Registrar 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, C. B. Cooper, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Mrs. Nell Clarke Cooke, Registrar 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, The Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, The Registrar 

Southern State College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Bakersfield College, Burns L. Finlinson, Dean of Records 

The Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, James H. Christian, Registrar 

California Baptist Theological Seminary, Covina, Dr. J. L. Philbrick, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Francis Maxstadt, Registrar; Elizabeth 
Hanes, Assistant to the Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, H. A. Spindt, Director of Admissions 

University of California, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Registrar and Admissions Officer 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William C. Pomeroy, Regis- 
trar; Edgar L. Lazier, Associate Director of Admissions 

University of California, Riverside, Francis D. Gurll, Registrar’s Office 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Paul W. Wright, Registrar 

Cerritos Junior College, Artesia, Genevieve Humiston, Registrar 

Chapman College, Orange. The Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Registrar 

Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, Mrs. Katharine C. Lowe 

Coalinga College, Coalinga, Charles C. Collins, Dean of Instruction and Records 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Contra Costa Junior College, Concord, Clayton C. McCay, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Walter S. Hertzog, Jr., Dean, Ad- 
missions and Records 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Leo Wolfson, Associate Dean 

Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena, Harold Lindsell, Dean 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Margarette W. Walker, Registrar; Emmett 
Long, Director of Admissions 

Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Jack W. Manning, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Howard L. Martin, Registrar; Robert D. 
Eddy, Dean of Admissions and Guidance 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
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Hastings College of Law, University of California, San Francisco, Arthur M. Sam- 
mis, Associate Dean and Registrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister M. Agnes Cecile, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen, Registrar 

La Verne College, La Verne, Dayton Root, Registrar 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Clarence R. Bergland, Admissions Officer 

Los Angeles Baptist Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, C. L. True, Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Ryan, Dean of Admissions 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, Los Angeles, James Armstrong, 
Registrar 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los Angeles, James F. English, Registrar and 
Comptroller 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, The Registzar 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, Robert J. Williams, Admissions Officer 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

College of Marin, Kentfield, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

Marymount College, Los Angeles, Mother M. David, R.S.H.M., Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles Division, Los Angeles, Herbert A. 
Walls, Jr., Associate Registrar 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, F. Philler Curtis, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Adrienne, C.S.J. 

Mount San Antonio Junior College, Pomona, Hazel A. Snoke, Registrar 

Northrop Aeronautical Institute, Inglewood, J. L. Green, Registrar 

College of Notre Dame, Belmont, Sister Patricia Anne, Registrar 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar; Arthur S. Marmaduke, 
Director of Admissions 

College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Fulling- 
ton, Director of Admissions and Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific Bible College, Azusa, Laurence Pine, Registrar 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Cecil W. Miller, Registrar 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, the Registrar and the Director of Admissions 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Dr. John Tocchini, Dean and 
Registrar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Mrs. Masago (H.C.) Armstrong, Registrar; Edward 
Sanders, Dean of Students and Dean of Admissions 

Queen of the Angels Seminary, San Fernando, Rev. Bernard J. McCoy, C.M., Dean 
and Registrar 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar; Byrns Fager- 
burg, Director of Admissions 

Riverside College, Riverside, Earl McDermont, Registrar 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Mary Crane, Registrar 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College of California, Saint Mary’s College, Brother U. Cassian, Dean 
of the College 

San Diego College for Women, Alcala Park, San Diego, Mother Mariella Bremner, 
Registrar 
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San Diego State College, San Diego, Melvin A. Anderson, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco Baptist College, San Francisco, Keith Rees, Registrar 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose College, San Jose, Viola Palmer, Admissions Officer 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, D. Arata, Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

Simpson Bible College, San Francisco, Thomas L. Collard, Registrar 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa, Ward R. Williams, Acting Registrar 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Herman J. Sheffield, Director of 
Admissions and Registration; H. W. Patmore, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford, Harvey Hall, Registrar 

Stockton College, Stockton, L. L. Windmiller, Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, Melvin Bowers, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Lucille Schirman, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, The Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley, The Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Mrs. Esther H. Lyman, Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Ruth Scoggin, Registrar; H. E. Mathias, 
Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson, Registrar 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Stella Morris, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Colorado Woman's College, Denver, Harold W. Kuhlman, Registrar; Mildred 
Sue Springer, Director of Admissions 

University of Colorado, Boulder, O. W. Hascall, Director of Admissions 

Conservative Baptist Theological Seminary, Denver, Earl S. Kalland, Dean 

University of Denver, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of Admissions and 
Records; Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar 

Fort Lewis Agricultural and Mechanical College, Durango, Charles H. Reid, Jr., 
Registrar 

Lamar Junior College, Lamar, Clarence Swanson, Dean 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie, Registrar 

Mesa College, Grand Junction, W. Lowell Heiny, Registrar 

Otero Junior College, La Junta, F. Dean Lillie, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Alfred F. Kurtin, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. John J. Gibbons, S.J. 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, August Zanoni, Dean of Students 

United States Air Force Academy, Denver, Virgil J. O'Connor, USAF, Lt. Colonel, 
Registrar 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Edward L. Sullivan, Registrar 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Rosaire, O.P., Registrar 
Annhurst College, South Woodstock, Sister St. Wilfrid, Registrar 
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Bridgeport Engineering Institute, Bridgeport, Martha K. Rogers, Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Donald W. Kern, Registrar; Dorothy E. 
Bowen, Assistant Director of Admissions 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh, 
Registrar; M. Robert Cobbledick, Director of Admissions 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Richard E. Smith, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner, Registrar 

New Haven College, New Haven, Mrs. Katharine Bienis Ramshaw, Registrar and 
Alumni Secretary 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell, Registrar 

Quinnipiac College, Hamden, Curt A. Natusch, Director of Admissions 

St. Basil’s College, Stamford, Rev. Stephen Chrepta, Dean 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia, Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur H. Hughes, Dean 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Captain L. H. Morine, U.S.C.G. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Robert J. Norwine, Director of Admissions 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 
Women and Acting Registrar 

Yale University, New Haven, B. Hopkins Moses, Director of Student Records 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, William H. Bohning, Registrar 
Delaware State College, Dover, W. A. Daniel, Dean and Registrar 
Wesley Junior College, Dover 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


School of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 
ington, Elma L. Baker, Registrar 

American Council on Education, Commission on Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences, Washington, Cornelius P. Turner, Director 

American University, Washington, University Registrar 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

District of Columbia Teachers College, Washington, Charles W. Thomas, Admis- 
sions Officer 

Division of Higher Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister M. Georgina, Registrar 

Gallaudet College, Washington, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, Fred Nessell, Registrar; Harold 
G. Sutton, Director of Admissions 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, Washington, Sister Mary Veronica Aud, 
Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, A. J. Blackburn, Dean of Students and Co-ordina- 
tor of Admissions and Recording 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Frieda Hildenbrand, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

The Modern School of Music, Washington, Arthur E. Smith, Director; W. Sherman 
Smith, Registrar 
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Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Esther Benton, Registrar 

Southeastern University, Washington, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Sheila, Registrar 

United States Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Mrs. Con- 
stance Coblenz, Registrar 

United States Office of Education, Washington, Walter Adamson, Research Coordi- 
nator; Herbert S. Conrad, Acting Assistant Commissioner of Research 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister M. Trinita, O.P. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, John S. Smith, Dean and Registrar 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 

Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, James A. Espy, Dean and Registrar 

The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, 
Registrar 

Florida Christian College, Tampa, Roland H. Lewis, Registrar 

Florida Normal and Industrial Memorial College, St. Augustine, George O. Phillips, 
Registrar and Director of Student Personnel 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, William B. Hoskins, Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, Deland, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Ernest M. McCracken, Registrar; Clarence W. 
Smith, Director of Admissions 

Orlando Junior College, Orlando, John McClain, Registrar 

Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, Jesse T. Barfield, Registrar 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Dorothy I. Koehler, Registrar 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Charles O. Smout, Registrar 

University of Tampa, Tampa, William S$. Weldon, Registrar 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Laura M. Steele, Director of Admissions 


GEORGIA 

Albany State College, Albany, Helen M. Mayes, Director of Admissions and Assistant 
to the Dean 

Armstrong College, Savannah, Lorraine Anchors, Registrar 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Paul I. Clifford, Registrar 

The Berry Schools, Mount Berry, G. D. Wilson, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella D. Winfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, Edward J. Brantley, Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs, C. Y. Melton, Registrar 

Emory at Oxford, Oxford, M. C. Wiley, Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Eldridge E. Scales, Registrar 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, The Registrar 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Atlanta Division, Atlanta, John D. Blair, Director of Ad- 
missions and Registrar (Acting) 

Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, Mary B. Cumbus, Registrar 

Mercer College, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker, Registrar 
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Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Mrs. Zenobia G. Terry, Registrar 

Norman College, Norman Park, J. D. Ramsey, Dean and Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe University, The Registrar 

Paine College, Augusta, The Registrar 

Savannah State College, Savannah, B. Ingersoll, Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Southern Technical Institute, Chamblee, L. V. Johnson, Director 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Mrs. Grace J. Perry, Registrar 

Tift College, Forsyth 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa Falls, Rev. J. Furman Miller, Registrar 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Mrs. Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 

Young Harris College, Young Harris, John M. Banner, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil, Registrar 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Richard O. Rowe, Registrar 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Jeanne DeLurme 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Mrs. Anna B. Nunn, Registrar 
University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island, Mrs. Lucille G. Fryxell, Director of Records and 
Registration 

Aurora College, Aurora, Clyde E. Hewitt, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Cora Armstrong, Registrar 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother E. Glowienka, R.S.C.J., 
Registrar 

Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edward G. Hexter, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, The Registrar 

Bradley University, Peoria, Orville Nothdurft, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Chicago City Junior College, Crane Branch, Chicago, Robert S. Zimmer, Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Virginia Castello, Registrar 

Chicago-Kent College of Law, Chicago, Clara A. Scheiner, Registrar 

The Chicago Medical School, Chicago, M. R. Geerdes, Registrar 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, W. E. Scott, Registrar; McCrea Hazlett, Director 
of Admissions 

Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Fred Kramer, Registrar 

De Paul University, Chicago, Edward M. Stout, Registrar; Rev. Emmett L. Gaffney, 
C.M., Director of Admissions 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Maurice W. Manbeck, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 
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Eureka College, Eureka, V. M. Tye, Registrar 

The Felician College, Chicago, Sister Mary Davidica 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tomkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, Mrs. Dorothy Rambar, Registrar 

Greenville College, Greenville, Calvin K. Burge, Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, E. G. Hildner, Registrar 

Illinois College of Optometry, Chicago, Hyman S. Wodis, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, W. W. Calvert, Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admis- 
sions; Esther Kirchoefer, Registrar 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Charles W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Kendall College, Evanston, The Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, W. Lyle Willhite, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lewis College of Science and Technology, Lockport, Ray Clouthier, Registrar 

Lincoln College, Lincoln, Elva Bailey, Dean and Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Rev. Charles E. Kenney, M.M., Dean 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Ruth Walton, Registrar 

Millikin University, Decatur, Byron L. Kerns, Registrar 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Margaret C. Beste, Registrar 

Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, Ruby A. Jackson, Registrar; John Mostert, Director 
of Admissions 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Harold J. White, Dean 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary Gertrudine, B.V.M., Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Linford A. Marquart, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, James D. Mosteller, Registrar 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, George S. Pritchard, Registrar; Eugenie Don- 
nelly, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, C. S. McClain 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students; 
Mrs. Dorothy Peebles, Registrar 

Principia College, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, Registrar; Carey Browne, Secretary 
of Admissions 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. Dunstan Velesz, O.F.M., Registrar 

Rockford College, Rockford, Milan Devina, Registrar 

Roosevelt University, Chicago, Donald H. Seward, Registrar; Howard G. Wine- 
brenner, Director of Admissions 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister Mary Liam, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Rev. Joseph F. Downey, S.J., Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Zachary Hrisko, O.S.B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 

Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Harry C. Bell, Director of Admissions 
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Shurtleff College, Alton, Mrs. Audrey Dittemore, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Robert A. McGrath, Acting Registrar 
Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, William E. McVey, Superintendent 
Trinity Seminary and Bible College, Chicago, Viola Hanson, Registrar 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss, Registrar 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Howard Clopp, Registrar and Veterans Adviser 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar 

Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Oscar T. Walls, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Mrs. Value M. Williams, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards, Registrar; Kent Morse, Ad- 
missions 

Evansville College, Evansville, G. R. McCoy, Registrar 

Fort Wayne Bible College, Fort Wayne, Harvey L. Mitchell, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, Ada Shaum, Acting Registrar; S. M. King, Director of 
Admissions 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Homer A. Kent, Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Louis Duus, Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Carl Zurcher, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Robert E. Cramer, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, James H. Ringer, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius, Registrar 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar and Director 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marion College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Richard D. Murphy, C.S.C., Director 
of Admissions 

Purdue University, Lafayette, N. M. Parkhurst, Acting Registrar 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Agnes 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Charles J. Robbins, Registrar 

Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Gertrude Anne, Registrar 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 

St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, Rev. Xavier Mauldin, Registrar 

Taylor University, Upland, Grace Olson, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, J. Glenn Radcliffe, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner, Registrar; Paul E. Thune, Asso- 
ciate Registrar 

Vincennes University, Vincennes, Medrith A. Jordon, Registrar 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, The Registrar 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary Matilda, O.S.F. 
Central College, Pella, Mrs. Wilma Rempe, Registrar 
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Chicago Evangelistic Institute, University Park 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Francine Gould, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Stanley J. Heywood, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Evelyn N. Fisher, Registrar; Lowell W. Reed, 
Director of Admissions 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines, The Registrar 

Drake University, Eli A. Zubay, Registrar; Charlotte Hageman, Assistant Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, William G. Rozeboom, Registrar; Harry Alan 
Turner, Director of Admissions 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grand View College, Des Moines, Peter Jorgensen, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Givens L. Thornton, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, Arthur Gowan, Registrar 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard, Registrar 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, John R. Kapp, Registrar 

Loras College, Dubuque, Virgil E. Shroyer, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, Ruth Mostrum, Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, C. H. Beem, Dean 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean and 
Registrar 

Mt. St. Clare College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Veronica Langner, Regis- 
trar 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, Rev. L. Nattress, Registrar 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Juanita Monholland, Registrar; Rev. John P. 
Dolan, Admissions Officer 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ted McCarrel, Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Wilson C. Gill, Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Rev. Sigvold D. Fouski, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar 

Westmar College, LeMars, E. M. Miller, Registrar 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Joe L. Hermanson, Dean and Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Loyce Nealy, Registrar 

Central College, McPherson, Howard J. Krobes, Dean 

Donnelly College, Kansas City, Sister Kathleen Brazzel, Registrar 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends University, Wichita, Evelyn R. Clark, Registrar 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, E. M. Gerritz, 
Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Nathan P. Budd, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, C. B. Baird, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar 

Manhattan Bible College, Manhattan, James E. Lackey, Academic Dean 
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Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleva, Registrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister M. Gonzaga, Registrar 
Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Romana, Ad.P.P.S., Registrar 
St. John’s College, Winfield, A. E. Kunzmann, Registrar 

Saint Mary College, Xavier, Sister Rose Marie, Registrar 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Murrel K. Snyder, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Mrs. Ada Lou Shields, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, Ben J. Wiens, Registrar 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Goldie M. Wilson, Registrar 

Bellarmine College, Louisville, Rev. John R. Clancy, Registrar 

Berea College, Berea, James H. Dean, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 

Brescia College, Owensboro, Sister M. Laurine Sheeran, Registrar 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean and Registrar 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, John W. Frazer, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Nina Boswell, Registrar 

Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Edward E. Sheils, Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Robert Mills, Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Frank H. Spain, Jr., Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

Lindsey Wilson College, Columbia, Verne M. Yahne, Dean and Registrar 

Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Mother Mary Florence, Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Linus A. Fair, Registrar 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh, Registrar 

Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth, Sister Catherine Spalding, Registrar 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Richard Price, Chief Admissions Officer 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Philip Bembower, Dean and Registrar 

St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Sister Jean Marie, Dean 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Rev. Charles J. Schoenbaechler, Registrar 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Thomas C. Sherwood, 
Registrar 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Dorothy Lucas, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O.S.B. 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon, Registrar 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, The Registrar 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Anna M. Sewall, Registrar 

Francis T. Nicholls Junior College, Thibodaux, James Lynn Powell, Registrar 
Grambling College, Grambling, W. L. Garner, Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby, Dean 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Albert L. Clary, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, Department of Nursing Educa- 
tion, New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

McNeese State College, Lake Charles, Inez S. Moses, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James C. Taylor, 
Registrar 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O.P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Southern Branch, 
Baton Rouge, J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar; Herman F. Plunkett, Assistant 
Registrar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Lea L. Seale, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence W. Toppino, 
Registrar 


MAINE 


Aroostook State Teachers College, Aroostook 

Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S. Shaw, 
Director of Admissions 

Colby College, Waterville, William L. Bryan, Director of Admissions; Mrs. Rebecca 
C. Larsen, Recorder 

University of Maine, Orono, George H. Crosby, Registrar; Percy F. Crane, Director 
of Admissions 

Nasson College, Springvale, C. James Colville, Jr., Director of Admissions and 
Public Relations 

Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Lawrence, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Biddeford, Ernest R. Therrien, Registrar 


MARYLAND 


Coppin State Teachers College, Baltimore, Phyllis K. McKinney, Registrar 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar; Mary Ross Flowers, Director 
of Admissions 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; William Logan, 
Director of Admissions 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State College, Division of University of Maryland at Princess Anne, 
Princess Anne, Violet J. Wood, Director of Admissions 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil, Director of Admis- 
sions; Flossie Jones, Registrar 

University of Maryland, College Park, The Registrar 

Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, William H. Neal, Registrar 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar; J. Percy Bond, 
Director of Admissions and Placement Office 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mount Washington, Baltimore, Sister M. Magdala, 
R.S.M. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Guy A. Baker, Jr., Registrar 
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College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Agnesita, Director of 
Admissions 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, George R. Woodhead, Registrar 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth, Registrar 

St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Louise K. Rotha 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Registrar 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 

Washington College, Chestertown, Ermon N. Foster, Registrar 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 
estern Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 

Woodstock College, Woodstock, F. M. O’Connor, S.J., Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Esther F. Hansen, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Robert F. Grose, Registrar 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. Louis F. Dion, A.A., Registrar 

Atlanta Union College, South Lancaster, Lyle Clarambeau, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr., 
Registrar; Gordon M. Trim, Director of Admissions 

Becker Junior College, Worcester, Gilbert H. Reed, Director of Admissions 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell, Registrar 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, School of Education, Elizabeth A. Strain 

Boston School of Occupational Therapy, Boston, Acile Harrison, Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, Boston, College of Liberal Arts, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant 
Dean; Earle F. Wilder, Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, College of Business Administration, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, Boston, School of Education, Donn W. Hayes, Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Yvonne Rodax, Director of Admissions 

Brandeis University, Waltham, Charles W. Duhig, Registrar; Philip J. Driscoll, 
Director of Admissions 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Registrar 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, The Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Eleanor Tupper, Dean and Registrar 

Fisher Junior College, Boston, Myron C. Fisher, Dean of Admissions 

Garland Junior College, Boston, Ann M. Sullivan, Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Beverly Farms, Mrs. Mary C. Orr, 
Registrar 

Harvard College, Cambridge, The Registrar 

Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Louis A. Toepfer, Assistant Dean and Director 
of Admissions 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Rev. Miles L. Fay, S.J., Dean of Admissions; 
Frederick A. Norton, Registrar 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mrs. Martha Ackerson, Registrar and Director of Ad- 
missions 

Lowell Technological Institute of Massachusetts, Lowell, Walter F. Drohan 

Massachusetts College of Optometry, Boston, Helen C. Hastings, Registrar and 
Bursar 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Robert E. Hewes, Registrar; 
B. Alden Thresher, Director of Admissions; Eugene R. Chamberlain, Assistant 
Director of Admissions; Matthew B. Leggett, Assistant Director of Admis- 
sions; Paul M. Chalmers, Associate Director of Admissions; David A. Dudley, 
Associate Director of Admissions; Warren D. Wells, Associate Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Merrimack College, North Andover, Rev. Francis X. Smith, O.S.A., Registrar 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Elwood E. Gaskill, Registrar 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mother Loretta Santen, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Gilbert C. Garland, 
Director of Admissions 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Edith E. Emery, Registrar 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Margarita, Registrar 

Salem Teachers College, Salem 

Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Kimball Gonyea 

Smith College, Northampton, Mrs. Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar 

Springfield College, Springfield, Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; William H. Lammers, 
Director of Admissions 

Staley College, Brookline, Emily E. Staley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Framingham, Francis K. Guindon, Registrar 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Suffolk University Law School, Boston, Catherine T. Judge, Registrar 

Tufts College, Medford, James R. Strawbridge, University Recorder 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Western New England College, Springfield, George F. Chisholm, Dean of Students 
and Director of Admissions 

Wheaton College, Norton, Library 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar and Editor 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Acting Registrar 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller, Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl, Registrar 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; Guile J. Graham, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, W. E. Thorsberg, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 

Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, George N. Lauer, Dean of Records 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Walter Greig, Registrar 

Detroit Bible Institute, Detroit, Mrs. Laurence P. Cavers, Registrar 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, William H. Rees, Registrar 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Donald A. Houghton, Admissions Director 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Joseph A. Berkowski, Registrar 

Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, H. L. Rasmussen, Registrar 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Harold E. Wisner, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parseil, Registrar 
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General Motors Institute, Flint, R. H. Bechtold, Registrar and Chairman, Admis- 
sions Committee 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Lyvonne Riisberg, Registrar 

Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Albert M. Ammerman, Admissions 
Officer 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, Paul E. Hinkamp, Registrar 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Barbara H. Fausell, Registrar 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Madonna College, Livonia, Sister Mary Remigia, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Judith, R.S.M. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Thomas C. Sermon, Regis- 
trar 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault Branch, Sault St. Marie, James C. 
Myers, Jr., Assistant Registrar 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Kermit H. Smith, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Edward G. Groesbeck, Registrar; Clyde Vro- 
man, Director of Admissions 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister M. Therese, Registrar 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant, Registrar 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Owosso Bible College, Owosso, Betty Messer, Acting Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, Edward Bush, Registrar 

Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions; Rev. William E. Hoerauf, Admissions Officer 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Suomi College, Hancock, David T. Halkola, Registrar 

Wayne University, Detroit, George L. Miller, Director of Admissions, Records, 
and Registration 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Clayton J. Maus, Registrar; 
Keith Smith, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, N. S. Holte, Registrar 

Bethel College, St. Paul, Royal Bloom, Director of Admissions 

Carleton College, Northfield, Kenneth W. Wegner, Registrar 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Donald Dale, Registrar 

Concordia College, St. Paul, Oswald B. Overn, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Claribelle B. Olson, Registrar; Arthur S. Williamson, 
Director of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, W. A. Cox, Registrar 

Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Norma Bierbauer, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis Campus, Minneapolis, True E. Pettengill, 
Office of Recorder 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Harvard W. Archer 
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University of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. Paul, Mrs. Luella Larsen, Super- 
visor of Admissions and Records 

Minnesota Bible College, Minneapolis, Don L. Riggin, Registrar 

Northwestern College, Minneapolis, William P. Gowler, Registrar 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Hazel H. Creal, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Paula Reiten, O.S.B., Registrar 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B., Registrar 

Saint Mary's College, Winona, Brother J. Leo, Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Inez Frayseth, Registrar; C. R. Swanson, Director of 
Admissions 

The St. Paul Bible Institute, St. Paul, Merton W. Tanner, Registrar 

The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Sister Mary Jude Gardner, Registrar 

College of St. Teresa, Winona, Sister M. Avila, O.S.F., Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Bemidji 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Earl Foremann, Director, Admissions, Records, 
and Evaluation 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Truman Pouncey, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Jennie Lee Jackson, Registrar 
Jackson State College, Jackson, De Lars Funches, Registrar 

Mary Holmes Junior College, West Point, Henry L. Berry, Registrar 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Paul D. Hardin, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Troy M. Mohon, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, O. N. Darby, Registrar 

Mississippi State College, State College, J. H. McLendon, Registrar 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley, Registrar 
University of Mississippi, University, Robert B. Ellis, Registrar 

Mississippi Vocational College, Itta Bena, Alvin J. McNeil, Registrar 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Tougaloo, Halbert E. Dockins, Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, O. E. Gaugh, Dean of Admissions 

Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Margaret Brown, Registrar 

Christian College, Columbia, Neil Freeland, Director of Admissions 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Cottey College, Nevada, Henry M. Gregory, Registrar 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, The Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Anne Edward, C.S.J., Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean and Registrar 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Vincent E. Freeman, Registrar 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 

Junior College, Kansas City, R. A. Ball, Director of Admissions 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, Mrs. Mona Smith, 
Registrar 
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Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City, Mrs. Gretchen Van Del, Registrar 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Caleb G. Shipley, Director of Admissions 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, The Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, The Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother Lucille J. Pezolt, R.S.C.J., Registrar 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S. Woodson Canada, Registrar; Charles W. 
McLane, Director of Admissions 

University of Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Stanley R. Hayden, Registrar 

Music and Arts College of St. Louis, St. Louis 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, Frieda M. Gipson, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Orville Bowers, Registrar 

Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, R. P. Foster, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, Mrs. Sherry Browne, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. Joseph E. Gough, Dean and Admissions 
Officer; Paul D. Arend, Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Nelle Blum, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Richard Keefe, Director of Admissions 

St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C.M., Registrar 

St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Allen Nauss, Dean of Students 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, Alton Bray, Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Orien B. Hendrex, Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Regis- 
trar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong, Registrar; Machin Garner, Direc- 
tor of Admissions 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mrs. Mary C. Stevenson, Registrar 

Washington University, St. Louis, O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records; 
William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions 

Washington University, St. Louis, School of Medicine, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

Westminster College, Fulton, Donald B. Gordon, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, F. M. Derwacter, Registrar; E. W. Holzapfel, 
Dean of Students 

William Woods College, Fulton, Audrey Crump, Registrar 


MONTANA 


Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Oscar L. Alm, Registrar 
College of Great Falls, Great Fails, Sister Helen Paula, Registrar 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Western Montana College of Education, Dillon, Dorothy Gelhaus, Registrar 


NEBRASKA 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Willa Koenig, Registrar 
Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 
Dana College, Blair, E. M. Rasmussen, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Loyd C. Oleson, Registrar 
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Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Lucille John, Registrar 

Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, Paul C. Larsen, Registrar 

Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, John Schrag, Registrar 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Luther Junior College and Academy, Wahoo, Elaine Gustafson, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, The Registrar 

Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney, Kearney, J. H. Horner, Registrar and 
Admissions Director 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Floyd W. Hoover, Registrar 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 

College of St. Mary, Omaha, Sister Mary Henry, R.S.M., Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 


NEVADA 


University of Nevada, Reno, Clarence E. Byrd, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

University of Nevada, Southern Regional Division, Las Vegas, Mrs. Jewell C. 
Reynolds, Assistant Director of Admissions; Muriel M. Parks, Assistant Regis- 
trar : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, Jacqueline Mara, Registrar 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 
Rivier College, Nashua, Sister Marie Carmella, Dean 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, Stephen F. Parent, Registrar 


NEW JERSEY 


Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Ralph N. Calkins, Dean 

Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister M. Marguerite, O.P., Registrar 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, Edward W. Seay, President; Margaret E. 
Hight, Dean 

Drew University, Madison, Walter A. Glass, Registrar; Margaret Nock, Recorder 

Educational Testing Service, Princeton, Ernest Whitworth 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, Mrs. Peter Sammartino, University 
Registrar; Richard Desmond, Director, Evening Session 

Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck Campus, Teaneck, Mrs. Harriet E. Beggs, 
Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Sister Mary Incarnata, Registrar 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City 

Monmouth College, West Long Branch, Ruth E. Nebel, Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering and Newark Technical School, Newark, E. Alice 
Hickey, Recorder; Frank A. Grammer, Dean of Students; Robert K. Haubner, 
Assistant to the Dean of Students 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, M. B. Gilligan, President 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, Vera F. Minkin, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, Eleanor I. Edwards, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, Trenton, Lycia O. Martin, Director 
of Admissions; Michael Iaciofano 
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New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, Mary M. House, Registrar 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker, 
Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, Wherry E. Zingg, University Registrar; George 
Kramer, University Director of Admissions 

Rutgers University, University College, Newark, Catherine Carr, Assistant Registrar 

Rutgers University, Douglass College, New Brunswick, Janice Harvey, Director of 
Admissions Office; Roberta F. Powers, Registrar 

Rutgers University, The Newark Colleges, Newark, Edward B. Teifeld, Registrar; 
Robert P. Biunno, Director of Admissions 

Rutgers University, The College of South Jersey, Camden, Margaret Zipp, Registrar; 
Harold A. Eaton, Director of Admissions 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Rose Therese, Registrar; Sister M. 
Kathleen, Directress of Admissions 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar; Vincent P. McInerney, 
Director of Admissions 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 

Shelton College, Ringwood, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, Janet S. Trembath, Registrar 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary and Registrar 

Westminster Choir College, Princeton, Rhea B. Williamson, Dean of the College 


NEW MEXICO 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, C. H. Robinson, Registrar 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, Arthur P. Stanton, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Colonel Ellsworth Neil Murray, Registrar 
and Director of Admissions 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, J. C. MacGregor, Director of Admissions 
and Registrar 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Registrar; Mrs. Ruth 
M. Humphrey, Assistant Registrar 

College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Catherine Ann, 
Registrar 


NEW YORK 


Academy of Aeronautics, La Guardia Airport, Walter M. Hartung, Director of 
Training, Vice President 

Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter, Registrar; Kevin P. Bunnell, Director 
of Admissions 

Auburn Community College, Auburn, Albert T. Skinner, Dean 

Baptist Bible Seminary, Johnson City, Mead C. Armstrong, Registrar 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar; Richard M. Gum- 
mere, Jr., Director of Admissions 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S. N. Kagen, Registrar 
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Broome County Technical Institute, Binghamton, James E. McVean, Director of 
Admissions and Extension 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar; Dorothy E. Eells, 
Assistant to the University Registrar; Mabel D. Montgomery, Supervisor of 
Credentials 

Canisius College, Buffalo, Francis V. Daley, Assistant Registrar; Joseph R. Still- 
well, Assistant Registrar 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A. Heagle, Director of Admissions 

The City College, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 

The City College, The Baruch School, New York, Agnes Clare Mulligan, Associate 
Registrar 

Clarkson Memorial College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Registrar and 
Director of Placement 

Colgate University, Hamilton, William J. Everts, Registrar; William F. Griffith, 
Associate Dean 

Columbia University, New York, Charles P. Hurd, Registrar; Harold E. Lowe, 
Director of University Admissions; Robert J. Senkier, Associate Director of 
University Admissions 

Columbia University, New York, Barnard College, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Columbia University, New York, College of Pharmacy, Andrew J. Esposito, Regis- 
trar 

Columbia University, New York, Teachers College, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Regis- 
trar; Hattie Jarmon, Officer in Charge of Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

The Cooper Union, New York, Walter S. Watson, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Walter A. Snickenberger, Registrar; David A. Warren, 
Assistant Registrar; Herbert H. Williams, Director of Admissions 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart 

Elmira College, Elmira, Mrs. Susan H. Mangan, Registrar 

Erie County Technical Institute, Buffalo, Ernest Notar, Dean 

Fashion Institute of Technology, New York, Mrs. Marion K. Brandriss, Chairman 
of Admissions 

Finch College, New York, Mrs. Myrtle Augustin, Registrar; Mrs. Anne Chapin, 
Director of Admissions 

Fordham University, New York, Campus Division, William F. McAloon, Director 
of Admissions and Records 

Fordham University, New York, City Hall Division, E. Vincent O’Brien, Director 
of Admissions and Records 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Mrs. Maleska Robinson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, Gerald E. Reese, Registrar and Director of Admissions 

Hobart College, Geneva, John S. Witte, Director of Admissions; Elizabeth R. 
Durfee, Registrar 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Bronx Buildings, George J. 
Schoengood, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, John J. Elins, Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Jamestown Community College, Jamestown, William Harold Schlifke 
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Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

The King’s College, Briarcliff Manor, Calvin H. Waldron, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse, Theodore G. Meyers, Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Registrar 

C. W. Post College of Long Island University, Greenvale, Jean Glidden, Director 
of Admissions and Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Aquilinus Joseph, F.S.C., Registrar; John 
A. Cossa, Dean of Student Personnel 

Manhattan School of Music, New York, Donald J. Rauscher, Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, Gertrude V. Brady, Registrar 

Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, Sister Teresa Marie, Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. deLourdes, Registrar 

Marymount College, New York, Mother M. Majella, Registrar 

Mills College of Education, New York, Muriel Poland 

Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, Buffalo, Sister M. Theodosia, Registrar 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester, Sister Josephine Louise, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, New York, The Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Sciences, Mary Lynn, Registrar 

The New School of Social Research, New York, Undergraduate Division in Adult 
Education Division, Charles Godley, Registrar 

New York City Community College, Brooklyn, Alfred R. Mascolo, Recorder of the 
College 

New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans, Registrar 

New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Alfred, Milo Van Hall, 
Director of Student Personnel 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Dean of 
Students; Marguerite A. Van Bree 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, The Registrar 

State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, Louise H. James, Registrar 

New York University, New York, Henry F. Rossi, Registrar 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Rev. Robert J. Rivard, C.M., Registrar 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Mother St. Thomas of Cori, 
Registrar 

Nyack Missionary College, Nyack, May K. Leo, Registrar 

Orange County Community College, Middletown, Walton Brown, Director of 
Admissions 

Pace College, New York, Robert E. Powers, Director of Admissions; Joseph S. 
Treu, Registrar 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Nell M. Rothschild, Registrar and Field 
Secretary 

Paul Smith's College, Paul Smith’s, Edwin H. Hughes, Jr., Dean of Students and 
Director of Admissions 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Louis Rabineau, Director of Admissions and Registrar; 
Gene P. Dean, Assistant Director of Admissions and Registrar; Mrs. Mary A. 
Mulkey, Assistant Director of Admissions and Registrar 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 
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Roberts Wesleyan College, North Chili, Neil F. Pfouts, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns, Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, College of Arts and Sciences, Olive M. Schrader, 
Registrar; Charles R. Dalton, Director of Admissions and Director of Student 
Aid 

University of Rochester, Rochester, School of Liberal and Applied Studies, Ruth 
M. Harper, Secretary and Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, The Graduate School, Mrs. Arlene T. Crandall, 
Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Ralph Bigelow, Regis- 
trar; Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, Sister M. Innocentia, Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Mrs. James D. Campbell, Registrar 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Albert A. Angelo, O.F.M., 
Registrar 

St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Ambrose F. Buckingham, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Margaret L. Connor, Registrar 

St. John Fisher College, Rochester, Zelda Lyons 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Rev. Frederick J. Easterly, C.M., Director of 
Admissions 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar; Director of Admissions 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Joseph Clare, Registrar 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

State University Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, L.I., William A. 
Medesey, Director 

State University of New York, Harpur College, Endicott, Jack F. Kimball, Acting 
Registrar, Director of Evening Session; Aysel Searles, Jr.,. Admissions Counselor; 
Ralph J. Rishel, Director of Admissions 

State University of New York, Maritime College, Fort Schuyler, Arthur J. Spring, 
Dean of Students 

State University of New York, College of Medicine at New York City, Brooklyn, 
The Registrar 

State University of New \’ork, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, Dr. Davis G. 
Johnson, Assistant Dean for Student Personnel 

State University Teachers College, Geneseo, Kenneth H. Freeman, Dean 

State University Teachers College, Oswego, Mrs. Mary D. Hennessey, Registrar 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Commander K. A. 
Geary, U.S.M.S., Registrar and Educational Services Officer 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert S. Day, Captain, U.S.A., 
Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess, Registrar; 
David Arey Knickel, Assistant Director of Admissions 

Wells College, Aurora, Ruth Moe, Recorder 

Westchester Community College, White Plains, Robert H. Reynolds, Registrar 
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Yeshiva University, College of Arts and Science, New York, Morris Silverman, 
Registrar 

Yeshiva University, Graduate Division, New York, Mrs. Pearl Kardon, Recorder 

Yeshiva University, Stern College for Women, New York, Dan Vogel, Registrar 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A. 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Bethany R. Joyner, Registrar 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, David J. Gorney 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, J. Weldon Hall 

Charlotte College, Charlotte, Joyce Dunn, Registrar 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro, L. Robert Grogan, Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, R. L. Tuthill, University Registrar 

Duke University, Divinity School, Durham, Helen M. Kendall, Recorder 

East Carolina College, Greenville, Orval L. Phillips, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, Hazel Walker, Registrar 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock, Registrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, J. Arthur Twitty, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Paul H. McEwen, Dean and Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, John B. York, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, The Registrar 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, K. D. Raab, 
Director of Admissions and Registration 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions; 
Raymond E. Strong, Assistant Director, Central Office of Records 

The Womian’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mildred 
Newton, Director of Admissions 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Suter, Registrar 

Pembroke State College, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 

Piedmont Bible College, Winston-Salem, Wilbur E. Henke, Registrar 

Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, Academic Dean and Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Mrs. Carolyn Good, Registrar 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, David C. Virgo, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Wake Forest, Fred Sandusky, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, Grady S. Patterson 

Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, Elizabeth G. Martin, Assistant Dean 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, J. Marshall Crews, Registrar 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, William Westley, Registrar 
North Dakota Agricultural College, State College Station, Fargo, Merlin W. Miller, 
Director, Admissions and Records 
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North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Normal and Industrial College, Ellendale, Mrs. Alice Peterson Banks, Secretary 
and Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, Jacob R. Hehn, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholton, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Minot, O. L. Alm, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolph Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


The University of Akron, Akron, Bruce Alderman, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa 
Baker Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Harold S. Clarke 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty, Registrar 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, J. Richard Weaver 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Glenn Van Wormer, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd, Registrar 

Central State College, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Garland G. Parker, University Registrar 

The Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, Margaret Roenfeldt, Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Joseph Mervar, Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Charlotte F. Weeks, 
Secretary of the Admissions Committee 

Fenn College, Cleveland, V. Richard Gulbenkian, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming, Registrar 

Franklin University, Columbus, Joseph F. Frasch, Director 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucille Christman, Registrar 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, The Registrar 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon Coliege, Gambier, $. R. McGowan, Registrar 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, C. T. Ruddick, Secretary 

Malone College, Cleveland, Amos Henry, Registrar 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser, Registrar 

The College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, 
Registrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Marjora W. Shank, Registrar and Dean 
of Women 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley, Registrar 

Ohio College of Chiropody, Cleveland, M. M. Pomerantz, M.D., Dean and 
Registrar 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Hazel S. Selby, Registrar 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar; Clark E. Williams 
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Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allan C. Ingraham, Associate Dean and 
Registrar 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar 

The Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Msgr. Leo F. Miller, Registrar 
and Dean of Studies 

St. John College, Cleveland, Joan E. Richards, Registrar 

College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P., Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, School of Law, Cincinnati, Ruby Casey, Secretary and 
Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College, School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Dorothy Sutton, Secre- 
tary and Registrar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, E. Audrey Savastone, Registrar 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Alina Markowski, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College, Oxford, Mrs. Marion Miller, Director of Admissions 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer, Registrar; Hollace G. 
Roberts, Director of Admissions 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, F. A. McGinnis, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, The Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick, Registrar 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Rev. Edward J. O’Brien, S.J., Director of Admissions; 
Raymond Fellinger, Registrar 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bacone College, Bacone, Leo D. Harman, Dean 

Benedictine Heights College, Tulsa, Registrar 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany, D. R. Danskin, Registrar 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

Conners State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton, Larry Etta 
Rice, Chief Clerk and Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchelor, Registrar 

Northeastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Miami, Mrs. J. C. 
Hutts, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Aurice Huguley, Registrar 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Raymond Girod, 
Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Rob Roy MacGregor, Dean of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Trice L. Brodrick, Director of Admis- 
sions and Registrar 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, J. E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Records 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, E. Lee Nichols, Jr., 
Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Pool, Registrar 
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Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S. Clapp, Dean and Registrar 

Concordia College, Portland, Donald W. Lorenz, Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
George Fox College, Newberg, Mary C. Sutton, Registrar 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 

Linfield College, McMinville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Adele Maureen, Registrar 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, Registrar 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Dental School, Portland, Dr. Ernest A. Hurley, Registrar 
Pacific University, Forest Grove 

University of Portland, Portland, Rev. Thomas G. LaPine, C.S.C., Registrar 
Portland State College, Portland, Howard Impecoven, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mabel W. Winston, Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Anna R. Benninger, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, John A. Jadus, Dean and Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth S. Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, 
Director of Admissions 

Bryn Mawr College, Byrn Mawr, Mrs. Marian C. Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, George R. Faint, Registrar; Fritz R. Walling, 
Assistant Registrar and Assistant Director of Admissions 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, W. L. Rogers, Registrar; J. M. 
Daniels, Chairman of Admissions 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, S. A. Nock, Dean of the College 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Amelia Botoris, Registrar and Assistant Dean 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Lucille B. Knapp, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, A. W. Climenhaga, Registrar; Benjamin D. James, 
Director of Admissions, Dean of Freshmen 

Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, D. Fenton Adams, Acting Dean 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. S. J. Federici, 
C.S.Sp., Director of Admissions 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, C. Jean Whittaker, Registrar 

Eastern Pilgrim College, Allentown, Lucille Trumpe, Registrar 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Henry G. Bucher, Dean 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Mrs. Lucille D. Henery, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 
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Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, Gwynedd Valley, Sister M. John Aloyse, Registrar 

Haverford College, Haverford, Office of Admissions 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Margaret Mary, Registrar 

The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, George A. Bennett, 
M.D., Dean 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, James L. Bray, Registrar 

Keystone Junior College, La Plume, The Registrar 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, The Registrar 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar; Brother F. Christopher, 
F.S.C., Director of Admissions 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Mrs. Marion H. Starr, Registrar 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, James H. Wagner, Registrar 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, G. H. Gramley, Director of Admissions 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister M. Francesca, Registrar 

Messiah College, Grantham, C. O. Wittlinger, Registrar and Admissions Officer 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moore Institute of Art, Philadelphia, Mrs. Barbara Phillips, Registrar 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Samuel R. Kilpatrick, 
Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Madeleine Sophie, Registrar 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, George A. Frounfelker, Director, Records, Place- 
ment, and Counseling 

The Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, E. S. Klein, Dean of Faculties 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Office of the Dean 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions and 
Student Personnel 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, C. O. Williams, Dean of Admissions 
and Registrar 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Dr. Robert Spreat, Registrar 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, James A. Newpher, Registrar; Arthur R. 
Owens, Assistant Registrar 

Philadelphia Bible Institute, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Thomas M. Rowland, Jr., Director 
of Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, 
Registrar 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Donald B. Partridge, Director of Ad- 
missions and Placement; Paul J. Gebert, Registrar 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Endicott Batchelder, University Registrar; 
Bernard S. Adams, Director of Admissions 

The Pittsburgh Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Bessie Burrows, Registrar 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Father Gabriel, Dean 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Jude L. Coughlin, Registrar 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, California, Harold E. Kemper, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 
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State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Rose, Registrar 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Sara B. Stevens, Registrar 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads, Registrar; Irving Lilly, Assistant 


Registrar 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Registrar; Earl E. Mezoff, Director of 
Admissions 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Geoffrey Dolman, Director of Admissions; Allan L. 
Rice 


Villa Maria College, Erie, The Registrar 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. Thomas A. Burke, O.S.A., Registrar; Mrs. Meta 
D. Skow, Recorder 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Dean of the 
College; Frederick Frank, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, John P. Whitby, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Elizabeth Boyd, Registrar; Mrs. Paul Leitch, 
Director of Admissions 

York Junior College, York, Charles E. Rollins, Dean 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Sister James Cecilia, C.S.J., Registrar; 
Sister Mary Joseph Lorraine, C.S.J. 

Inter-American University of Puerto Rico, San German, Frederick E. Kidder, Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Harris F. Bunker, Registrar 

University of Puerto Rico, College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Mayaguez, 
Jose I. Soto, Associate Registrar 

College of the Sacred Heart, Santurce, Mother Dolores Sarre, Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Milton E. Noble, Recorder; Emery R. Walker, Dean 
of Admissions 

Bryant College, Providence, E. Gardner Jacobs, Vice President 

Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton, Recorder 

Providence-Barrington Bible College, Providence, George H. Cramer, Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar; Rev. Royal J. Gard- 
ner, O.P., Assistant Registrar 

Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, W. Christina Carlson, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, John C. Weldin, Registrar; James W. East- 
wood, Director of Admissions 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Pegues, Registrar 

Anderson College, Anderson, Margaret Garrett, Registrar 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Marshall P. Neal, Acting Registrar 
The Citadel, Charleston, Colonel J. W. Duckett, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, K. N. Vickery, Registrar 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn L. Warren, Registrar 
Columbia College, Columbia, Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 
Converse College, Spartanburg, Louisa Trawick, Registrar 
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Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager and Registrar 

Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Woman's College, Greenville, Eula Barton, Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, The Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Roslyn C. Martin, Registrar 

South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, J. D. 
McGhee, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Henry O. Strohecker, Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar and Dean 

General Beadle State Teachers College, Madison, P. E. Tyrell, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Frank W. Smith, Dean and Registrar 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, Sister M. Stanislaus 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, Maurice W. Manbeck, Director of 
Admissions and Student Personnel 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. M. Gowan, Dean and Registrar 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, 
Registrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfeld, Registrar 

Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean and Registrar 

Belmont College, Nashville, Office of the Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Reuben W. Holland, Registrar 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Thomas, F.S.C., Dean 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Registrar 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, James R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, E. Claude Gardner, Registrar 

King College, Bristol, Jack E. Snider, Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Frances E. Clark, Registrar 

Lambuth College, Jackson, Everette L. Walker, Dean and Registrar 

Lane College, Jackson, George L. Thacker, Registrar 

Lee College, Cleveland, Robert Humbertson, Registrar and Dean of Students 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 

Madison College, Madison, William Sandborn, President 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean of Students 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley, Director of Admis- 
sions 
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Milligan College, Milligan College, Lois Hale, Registrar 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Morristown, Paul A. Edwards, Registrar 

Scaritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, G. G. Starr 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

The University of the South, Sewanee, Ben F. Cameron, Director of Admissions 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis, E. B. Vaughn, Registrar 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Registrar 

Southwestern College of Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, F. J. D. McKinney, 
Chairman of Admissions 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith, Registrar 

The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

The University of Tennessee, School of Social Work, Nashville, Clyde W. Linville, 
Jr., Chairman, Admissions Committee 

The University of Tennessee, Martin Branch, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 

Tusculum College, Greensville, E. Linnell Gentry, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, The Registrar 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Lois Weyhe, Registrar 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Kenneth Rasco, Registrar 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Office of the 
Registrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, J. F. Balderston, Registrar 

Arlington State College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Alton B. Lee, Registrar 

Bishop College, Marshall, J. D. Hurd, Registrar 

Blinn College, Brenham, Henry J. Boehm, Registrar 

University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi, A. H. Wilcox, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions 

Decatur Baptist College, Decatur, Ray H. Watkins, Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Frank Phillips College, Borger, J. W. Dillard, Dean and Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. Joseph Grba, Registrar 

Howard County Junior Coliege, Big Spring, Bernard M. Keese, Dean, Registrar, 
and General Admission Officer 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, The Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar 

The University of Houston, Downtown School, Houston, Doris L. Sather, Registrar 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean and Registrar 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, W. D. Thompson, Dean and Registrar 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

McMurry College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

Mary Harden-Baylor College, Belton, Alta Bell Kemp, Registrar 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Mrs. J. H. Jameson, Registrar 

North Texas State College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Odessa College, Odessa, Jack Rodgers, Dean and Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lakes College, San Antonio, Sister M. Annunciata, Registrar 
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Pan American College, Edinburg, H. H. Gauding, Registrar 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, Prairie View, L. C. McMillan, 
Acting Registrar 

The Rice Institute, Houston, V. McEnany, Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, Rev. John D. Sheehy, C.S.B., Registrar 

Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston, Sister M. Gerard, O.P., Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Reed Lindsey, Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, Floyd D. Boze, Registrar and Dean 

San Antonio College, San Antonio, Jerome F. Weynand, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar 

South Texas College, Houston, Mrs. Harry Hutchens, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Katie Reed, Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas, Dallas, Anne Rucker, 
Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Registrar 

Southwestern Bible Institute, Waxahachie, Joseph M. Gutel, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, The Registrar 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn, Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Stuart Chilton, Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George W. McCullen, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 

Texas Southern University, Houston, William Bell, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Texas Southmost College, Brownsville, Dawson De Viney, Dean and Registrar 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement, Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, W. Byron Shipp, Registrar arid Director of Admissions ; 
John W. Brown, Assistant Registrar 

The University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, The Registrar 

The University of Texas Dental Branch, Houston, Mrs. Nadyne B. Bowen, Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso 

Trinity University, San Antonio, L. B. Higgins, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, The Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Audrey H. Boles, Registrar 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Frank H. Morgan, Registrar 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton, Mrs. Merle DeBona, Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Bliss H. Crandall, Dean of Admissions and 
Records; Lucile Spencer, Acting Registrar; Orrin H. Jackson 

Carbon College, Price, Rulan A. Bryner, Registrar 

Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glen Smith, Registrar 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Bethania, Registrar 

Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson, Registrar 
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College of Southern Utah, Cedar City, Ward S. Robb, Registrar 

Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied Sciences, Logan, A. L. Beecher, 
Acting Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar 

Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Evelyn Baldwin, Registrar 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Marion E. Holmes, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Thomas A. Garrett, Registrar 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, Burlington, Harold C. Collins, 
Director of Admissions and Records; Dorothy Pearson, Recorder; Thomas P. 
Clairmont, Assistant Director of Admissions and Records 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, John W. Boitnott, Dean 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, President 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Edgar Bingham, Registrar 

Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum, Elmer A. Thompson 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Collins A. Davis, Registrar 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Mrs. Margaret Eldridge, Registrar 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, The Registrar’s Office 

Mary Baldwin College, Stauton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Michael Houston, Director of Admissions 

Radford College, Radford, Mrs. Celene H. Gardner, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Sheila Armstrong, Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Mrs. Annie Whiteside, Registrar 

Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond, Margaret L. Johnson, Registrar 

Roanoke College, Salem, C. H. Bast, Registrar 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 

Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, C. H. Connor, 
Registrar 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Director 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Col. F. H. Barksdale, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Norfolk Division, Norfolk, Joseph W. Brown, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, B. F. D. Runk, Registrar 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Mrs. James H. Brown, Admissions 
Secretary 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, E. H. Howard, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
E. B. Richards, Registrar 
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WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Perry Mitchell, Registrar 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret, Registrar 

Clark College, Vancouver, M. J. Greenshields, Registrar and Bursar 

Columbia Basin College, Pasco, George P. Askegaard, Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, C. W. Quinley, Jr., Registrar 

Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, Rev. J. F. Gubbins, Registrar 

Grays Harbor College, Aberdeen, Catherine Gibson, Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Martinian, Registrar 

Northwest Bible College, Seattle, A. D. Millard, Registrar 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Saint Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, William J. Lee, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, O.S.B., Dean of Instruction and 
Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, E. Walter Helsel, Registrar 

Seattle University, Seattle, Mrs. Jeanne B. Davis, Registrar 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Claude Simpson, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wenatchee, Mrs. Dorotha E. Clay, Registrar and Bursar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Donald A. Ferris, Registrar 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Director of Admissions 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Mrs. Hilding Lind, Registrar and Director 
of Admissions 

Bethany College, Bethany, Harry M. Myers 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, S. J. Wright, President 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Anna Dale Kek, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Otis H. Milan, Jr., Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Glenville State College, Glenville, L. Brown Trussler, Registrar 

Marshall College, Huntington 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, T. J. McGinnis, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean and 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, The Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, The Registrar 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Registrar and Chairman of 
Admissions 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Regis- 
trar 
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WISCONSIN 


Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Registrar 

Beloit College, Beloit, Hugh M. Satterlee, Registrar 

The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.F., Registrar 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Royanna Benjamin, Registrar 

Concordia College, Milwaukee, Paul F. Koehncke, Registrar 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Theodore, O.P., Registrar 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Holy Family College, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Dominic, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Ted B. Fitzwater, Registrar 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister Mary Theresa Meyer, C.S.A. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, George E. Vander Beke, Registrar 

Milton College, Milton, J. L. Skaggs, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Damkoehler, Registrar 

Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee, William D. Jelinski, Director of 
Admissions 

Mission House College, Plymouth, The Registrar 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Norman, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Rev. Robert L. Jacoby, Registrar 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, J. Edward Todd, Assistant Dean; 
Harry F. Lewis, Dean 

Ripon College, Ripon, Elva Boettcher, Registrar 

Saint Francis Major Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. Francis J. Bisenius, Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West DePere, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Lurlyn Williams, Registrar 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Frank J. Belisle, Registrar 

United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Charles V. LaDuke, Chief, Registra- 
tion Division 

Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Leonard C. Haas, Dean of Registration 

Wisconsin State College at Platteville, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, Gilbert Faust, Registrar 

Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, The Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Paul L. Trump, Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Irene M. Bozak, Director of Admissions and 
Records 


WYOMING 


Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor, Registrar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood, 
Registrar 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, J. A. B. McLeish, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews, Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, C. Linton, Acting Registrar 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Sister Anne Gertrude, Registrar 
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Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Herbert W. Pettipierre, Registrar 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 
Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 
University of Toronto, Toronto, J. C. Evans, Registrar 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Helen M. B. Allison, Registrar 


CUBA 

Universidad de Santo Tomas de Villanueva, Marianao, La Habana, Martha de la 
Portilla, Registrar 

EGYPT 

The American University at Cairo, Cairo, The Registrar 
THAILAND 

The College of Education, Bangkok, Chaiwat Yuktiratna 

ISRAEL 
Bar-Ilan University, Ramat, Gan, Menachem Block, Registrar 


MEXICO 


Instituto Technologico y De Estudios Superiores De Monterrey, Monterrey, N.L., 
Fernando Garcia Roel, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 

Mexico City College, México-Toluca, Mrs. Elizabeth T. de Lépez, Dean of Ad- 
missions and Registrar 


PHILIPPINES 


University of the East, Manila, Fidel R. Colmenar, Registrar of the University 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, Arturo M. Guerrero, Registrar 


LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Roy W. Bixler, 2492 W. Dinsley Drive, Decatur, Georgia 

Alice L. Butler, E. Chestnut Street, Oxford, Ohio 

Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Edith C. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Allen C. Conger, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 

Thomas Aubrey Cookson, 409 North Park, Bloomington, Indiana 

Alfred D. Donovan, Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 

C. E. Friley, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 

James A. Gannett, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 

William S. Hoffman, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

E. J. Howell, Tarleton State College, Stephenville, Texas 

F. Taylor Jones, Executive Secretary, Middle States Association of Colleges, 15 Park 
Row, New York 38, New York 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Arthur H. Larson, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York 
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E. B. Lemon, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Robert Linton, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Florence McGahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincoln, Nebraska 

C. S. Marsh, 3203 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

William L. Mayer, 1609 Gentry Street, Clearwater, Florida 

Ernest C. Miller, 421 West Lexington Avenue, Danville, Kentucky 

John P. Mitchell, 235 Embarcadero, Palo Alto, California 

K. P. R. Neville, R.R. #3, London, Ontario 

Ella Oleson, 115 South Polk Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Alfred H. Parrott, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota 

E. B. Pierce, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mary Elma Poole, The Town House, 5316 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Carrie Mae Probst, 1000 St. Dunstans Road, Baltimore, Maryland 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Helen Burgoyne Riker, 211 N. Spooner Street, Madison, Wisconsin 

G. W. Rosenlof, Administration Hall, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Ira M. Smith, 401 East Liberty, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

R. B. Stone, 615 Russell Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

G. P. Tuttle, 714 Delaware Ave., Urbana, Illinois 

Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Elida Yakely, 7825 Exchange Place, La Jolla, California 





Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. There is no 
charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisements (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Long. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 








